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Jranklin Simon s Co. 


A Store of Individual Shops 
Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Sts., New York 


Coupled With Excellence of Style Is 


Reasonableness of Price in These 


MISSES’ TRICOTINE SUITS 


509—Rows of silk chain stitching tipped with hand made 
arrow heads are the simple but effective tailored trimming 
to this misses’ navy blue, tan, or black tricotine suit. The 
revers are long and becoming, the belt intersecting. The 
straight line skirt has inset pockets and belt. 59.50 


511—The tailored feature of this navy blue tricotine suit 
is its slot seams which reach to the pockets in front and 
to the waistline at the back. There is a detachable embroid- 
ered gilet of duvet de laine in contrasting color, and a sash 
belt that ties at the back. 75.00 


Sizes 14 to 20 years 


MISSES’ SUIT SHOP—Second Floor 























Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 





- Excelsior wthnes Protector | | 


which really solves this vexing problem 
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Ww 
Every day brings a new use for *‘J.C.’’ RIBBONS 
which adds to the distinction in dress. Herea rich and 
individual ‘*J.C.’’ Tapestry Ribbon lines a fur neck- 
piece—producing a new and beautiful dress achieve- 








It protects the mattress and adds to its life. Made 
of bleached Muslin padded with white wad- ment. 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. There’s a **J.C.”’ Ribbon for every need—buy them 


MADE IN ALL SIZES | by name 
LADY FAIR SANKANAC 
Look for the trademark sewed on every pad now MA. nl “an 
SSEAU YEMOCRACY 
. e e [Registered trade mark names] 
Excelsior Quilting Co. JOHNSON, COWDIN & COMPANY, Inc., New York 





15 LAIGHT STREET -3= NEW YORK Crry “America’s Best Ribbons” ie 
Send 10 cents for — rapa - vs how to make 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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. Your 
\ Efficiency 





MrGibhon & Cn. 


1 and 3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


hee ee 


Your working day is only as long 
as you can stand or walk com- 
fortably. When your arches are 
tired, the muscles cramped, the 
cords strained, your efficiency 
goes down. You cannot concen- 
trate your attention because many 
nerves are wearied. 

Ill-fitting shoes, which weaken 
the feet, which throw the body 
off its natural balance, cause in- 
efficiency and nervous ailments. 





NEW YORK’S QUALITY LINEN STORE 
Specializing in 
House Linens and Upholstery 
Table Cloths—Napkins—Luncheon Sets 


Cantilever Shoes are built for comfort—and efficiency. But far Toweling—Sheets—Pillow Cases 
from being stiff and inflexible, the shank of Cantilever Shoes 
is so perfectly flexible that it can be bent double. With every step 
you take, Cantilever Shoes give pliantly, encouraging the muscles 
to exercise as they should in a natural walk. This freedom to 
exercise strengthens the muscles, whose duty it is to hold up the 
foot arch. Thus is “ flat foot” corrected or averted. 
The sole iine conforms to the natural outline of the foot. It helps 
you to walk gracefully and easily. 
All these sane facts of shoe-science are built into boots and oxfords 
as smart as any. Cantilever Shoes are made of fine kid, in black 
and all the fashionable colors. 
Widths from AAAAA to E. Price from $12.20 to $18.80, includ- 
ing tax. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 West 39th St., New York. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, Room 501, 30 East Randolph St., Chicago. 

Cantilever Shoe Shop, 86 Pratt St., Hartford, Conn. 

Jordan Marsh Company, Boston. 

Lansburgh & Bro., Washington, D. C. 





Upholstery 
Lace Curtains—Draperies 
Overstuffed Furniture 





MADE IN OUR OWN SHOP 
TO YOUR ORDER IF DESIRED 











Wing Chairs—Sofas—Easy Chairs 
Chaise Longues—Slipper Chairs 
Willow Furniture 
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| HB. Altman & Cn. 





An Advance Display of 


Curtain Materials and Decorative Fabrics 


for the Spring and Summer seasons 
occupies every coign of vantage 


in the Upholstery Department, on the Fourth Floor 








LAS OF 


Madison Auenue-Sitth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street TELEPHONE. 7000 MURRAY HILL Chirty-fifth Street 





























KNOX HATS 


FOR WOMEN 








higga|N OX Women’s Sailors for 
SING Spring are made in a splendid 
— variety of novelty braid combi- 
nations, exclusively Knox. The model 
pictured here is shown in Blonde 
Brown, Navy, Natural and Black. 















A Department which will give prompt 
and careful attention to correspond- 
ence orders is at your disposal. 


iif F 


KNOX HAT COMPANY 


Incorporated 
452 FIFTH AVENUE 161 BROADWAY 


AT 40TH STREET SINGER BUILDING 














When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 
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Closing In 


EOPLE who have followed the course of woman suffrage 

from the outside with indifference or small understanding 
of what has been at stake will have no comprehension of the real 
message which the West Virginia victory carried to women. To 
women it meant that the seventy-year struggle is virtually over, 
that the women of America are enfranchised women. West Vir- 
ginia was the 34th state to ratify. The governors of Delaware 
an’) Washington have already called special sessions for those 


states. 

We are confident of victory in both states. 

Che National Suffrage Association is a very closely knit organ- 
ization with large and active auxiliaries in each state and it is our 
routine to leave the management of a state campaign in the hands 
of that state’s suffrage auxiliary. In Delaware we have a vigor- 
ous organization in the Delaware Equal Suffrage Association, 
headed by Mrs. Henry Ridgely, with Miss Leah Burton as legis- 
lative chairman. For weeks they have been ably directing the 
ratification campaign, aided by one of the National’s ablest organ- 
izers, Mrs. Albert McMahon. It is their confidence that is re- 
flected at the National headquarters and as their confidence is 
based on careful and accurate polls it is relied on. 


Throughout the ratification campaign the National Suffrage 
Association has never made a prediction that has not materialized 
into fact. Every foot of the way toward victory has been mapped 
out accurately in advance. Every state that we have said would 
win to ratification has won. Not a state has been lost from our 
projection. True, six states that might have ratified have failed 
to ratify, but never did we have any hope of ratification in those 


states. From the beginning the extreme Southern states were 


not counted on. 


NOTHER point, made all along by the National, has been 
A that the whole force of the opposition would mass at the 
finish. It has so massed and we felt its pressure in West Vir- 
ginia, where every conceivable and some inconceivable expedients 
were resorted to by anti-suffragists in their effort to defeat ratifi- 
cation. We shall, undoubtedly, feel the same pressure in Dela- 
ware—and in Vermont—and in Connecticut, for it is to be re- 
membered that Delaware is not the only hope of the amendment’s 
immediate ratification. The men, as well as the women, of both 
Connecticut and Vermont are thoroughly aroused and pitting 
themselves valiantly against the prospect of letting the credit of 
the enfranchisement of Connecticut and Vermont women go to 
the men of other states. In both Connecticut and Vermont our 
state auxiliaries have the possibilities well in hand. 


Aiding and abetting ratification at every point, moreover, is 
the political momentum with which ratification is moving. It 
is not to be forgotten that for more than a year the national com- 
mittees of both major political parties have stood pledged to 
ratification, so that today ratification has not only the clarion ring 


of justice but the clan call of politics. 


The Primaries 


TATE politicians and lawyers all over the country have be- 

come interested in the status of the women voters whose polit- 
ical potency hangs like Mahomet’s coffin between heaven and earth 
while preferential primaries are coming and going. In twenty-nine 
states women have been taken care of by their Legislatures, and 
admitted into full presidential or primary suffrage. In most of 
these their relation to the presidential primary election has been 
provided for. 

Where there is doubt as to whether present machinery is suffi- 
cient to turn women into the primaries without added legislation, 
politicians are showing a willingness to smooth the way for the 
new voters. Governor Milliken of Maine is reported as saying 
that, if necessary, he will call another special session to enact such 
statutes as may be necessary for the enrollment of women to vote 
in the primary election in June. 

“ Ratification of the Federal Amendment means, of course, that 
the women of Maine will be entitled to vote at the primary election 
in June, for candidates for every office for whom the men vote,” 
according to the governor. “ The Legislature has enacted amend- 
ments to the statutes anticipatory to women voting for presidential 
electors. Whether or not further amendments to the laws of the 
state are necessary to put into effect the machinery whereby 
women may vote is a question that I have referred to the attorney 
general, and I am expecting an early decision from him. 


66 J T is necessary to decide whether or not there is sufficient 

provision in the statutes for taking care of the enrollment 
of the large number of women who will avail themselves of the 
privilege of voting. The enrollment of women will be a big task 
and will require considerable time. The towns will have little 
difficulty in caring for this work, but there are certain restric- 
tions upon the sessions of boards of registration in cities that 
might cause such a congestion of the enrolling work as to pre- 
vent its completion before primary election day. 

“If the attorney general finds that amendments to the statutes 
are necessary to provide for the enrollment of women voters, I 
shall call a special session of the Legislature at once to care for 
any deficiency in the laws that may exist.” 

Governor Roberts of Tennessee is reported as taking the same 
stand. 

Governor Gardner of Missouri is also giving a thought to the 
convenience of the 400,000 Missouri women of voting age whose 
position with regard to the August primaries may be in question. 

Kentucky men are showing their impatience with the delays of 
other states in ratifying the Federal Suffrage Amendment by pass- 
ing a presidential suffrage bill to assure the women of the state 
their right to participate in the presidential elections. The Legis- 
lature, now in session, passed such a bill through the lower house 
on March 9—a similar bill is pending in the Senate. 

More or less fog has also hung over the status of women in 
North Dakota. Miss Minnie J. Neilson, state superintendent of 
public instruction, was nominated by a Republican state conven- 
tion as a delegate to the National Convention in Chicago in June, 
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but her election to the post was counted invalid by the attorney 
general, William Langer, on the strength of a state statute which 
declares that no person is eligible for an office for which he is not 
an elector, and that while the women of North Dakota are per- 
mitted to vote for presidential electors they are not yet privileged 
to vote for delegates. 


In Indiana, where presidential suffrage has been twice granted 
by the Legislature, the women and the election officials are both 
demanding information as to whether or not women will be quali- 
fied, the Indiana Franchise League claiming that even without 
final ratification of the thirty-sixth state the women of Indiana 
should have a right to take part in the preferential presidential 
primary.. The election commissioners are preparing for this. 
County commissioners all over the state are anticipating women’s 
participation in the primaries by re-districting their counties and 
making more precincts. The number of women who will vote is 
so uncertain that the commissioners have been doubtful as to the 
number of. extra precincts needed, and the final decisions have 
been little better than guesses. The average of these guesses seems 
to be about two-thirds of the male vote. In a city of twenty-five 
precincts, the new division shows forty precincts. In the rural 
districts it has not been thought necessary to make such a large 
increase, as the vote is rarely heavy in these polling places, and 
fifteen rural precincts have, on an average, been increased to 
twenty. 


All of which goes to show how confusing and troublesome it is 
to keep Mahornet’s coffin out of reach. Another few months will 
see all of the useless expenditure of talk and speculation as to 
woinen’s political status ended for the first time in the history of 
America. 


If Women Ran the Street 
| Cleaning 


OW that street-cledning has registered its zero hour in al- 
4 most every city where the blizzard blizzed this past two 
months why not give it over to women commissioners for a while? 
There are two:petfectly good reasons for considering the proposi- 
tion. One is that the whole street-cleaning proposition every- 
where is so bad it couldn’t be worse, and the other is that this 
is ‘a department ‘of city government where women’s experience 
ought to be worth something. Besides women must begin to 
govern somewhere, why not here? 


Moreover, they are panting to get at it. Metaphorically speak- 
ing, they are stariding mop in hand, waiting for a chance to do 
spring cleaning. 

- If. women had, been street cleaning commissioners, would there 

have been such a situation: in any city as has existed, in New 
York say, where garbage and ashes lay uncollected on piles of 
snow in the streets for weeks? In tenement districts where 
people live and asleep below the jevel of the sidewalk, areas were 
piled with ashes and food scraps. ‘When thaws came there was 
slimy garbage and wet ashes to add to the menace and the dis- 
eomfort. And since some of the city’s children should not be 
allowed: to sleep in dank cellars; why not let women take a 
turn at the housing situation too? That is another thing that 
couldn’t be worse, and another thing women: know something 
about: 


When women are commissioners, will they keep on with 
archaic systems of carting off the city’s waste? Women see no 
reason at all for walking up subway stairs which have been spat 
upon. They are tired of swallowing yesterday’s germy dirt, 
swept into their mouths as they climb today’s tube steps, They 


hate to watch sick cats die tragically and slowly on dishevelled 
ash-cans. They are fed up on refuse forever in evidence and 
never disposed of. It’s like having the kitchen sink full of last 
week’s dishes, or the beds unmade, or dirty clothes under the 
dining-room table. If it is a shame to have a messy house, why 
isn’t it still more of a shame to have a messy city? Why not 
equip with power some well chosen women citizens, and give 
them a free chance at the ends of municipal housekeeping they 
know most about. 


It used to be said that the difference between European and 
American civilization was that the European chanted: “ As it 
was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be,” and the Ameri- 
can shouted: “As it was in the beginning, is now, and, by 
Gosh, it’s got to stop.” Women are crying out, “It’s got to 
stop,” to a half a hundred old worn-out ways of doing things. 
It certainly would do no harm to give women a chance to show 
that they really mean what they say, and have thought out a way 
to make things better. 


Middle-Class Goat and His 
Keepers 


“sy \ Y ILL you not use your influence against the extortionate 
rate of increase of rent going on in this city, and tell 
us what to do to stop it? 


The 


““T occupy a six-room rear apartment in West 111th Street, 
New York City, with no window directly on the street. I have 
paid $1,300 for the past two years. On March 1 I received notice 
that my rent had been raised to $2,500 from October 1 and that 
I must give my answer before April 1 and sign for three years at 
the increased rate. 


“Ts this not going some? 


“Taxes on property have increased only $19 a thousand, and 
the operation expenses of this house have not been materially in- 
creased, The landlords have dismissed a good superintendent, 
and have a jack-of-all-trades in his place, so that one man now 
does the work of three formerly employed. There are 68 families 
in this house. If rents were increased 25 or 30 per cent it. would 
certainly cover all increased expenses of the landlord. 


“ Please do something about this rent situation. You know how 
to work to get legislation passed. Help the poor ‘ Midel-Klass 
G-O-A-T.’” 


This instance of an intolerable condition has just reached the 
Woman Citizen, but long ago the sorry plight of tenants generally 
came to such a pass that women citizens everywhere have begun 
to realize that they must take a hand in the rent question, although 
doubtless both their hands are up to the elbows in the hundred 
other things demanding women’s attention. 

They must “ make over ” instead of buying new clothes in order 
to beat the women’s wear profiteers. 

They must carry their market baskets and shop from door to 
door in order to beat the food profiteer. 

They must kitchenette—more often kitchen—for themselves 
because of the high cost of domestic service. 

They must do their own trained nursing, except in the gravest 
instances, because of a shortage of nurses. 

Presently they will have to teach their own children because of 
the shortage of teachers. 

The way out of every public difficulty since the war has been to 
dump it'on the housewife. ‘“ Let Georgina do it,” say the packers, 
and the retail merchants and the department stores. i 
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‘Give women something to occupy their idle lives ” has been the 
propaganda of every one, from the food administrator to the 
corner grocer. The short story writer has taken up the cry and 
filled the magazines with stories of the chocolate eating, matinée- 
going, window-shopping parasite, as if she were a typical Amer- 
ican woman instead of being, as she is, a pathological symptom. 

In New York city the situation has become so grave that mass 
meetings of citizens have been called to urge the passage of the 
Boylan-Donohue bill now before the Albany Legislature. This 
bill gives the tenants some support in protesting increased rents, as 
it places power in the courts to decide what rent is reasonable and 
what increase the landlord is justified in demanding. 

Here is a single instance of a sort which could be multiplied 
times: A new landlord of the get-rich-quick breed took over 


man 
an avartment house in Brooklyn, whose tenants were long resi- 
dent:. To get rid of them and double his rents, he began a meta- 
phor'cal and actual freeze-out. He kept the house so cold that the 


tenants combined and got out an injunction against him. He is 
now evicting all the tenants who resisted him, on the plea that he 
is ging to divide every apartment into two, for each of which he 
will! charge about the same as for the original apartment. As he 
cou | not put over so obvious a plan with old tenants, he has given 
then: all notice to quit by April 15. 

Rut they can’t quit—there is no place to quit to. 
there no place to be had for the same money, there is none to be 
had at all, reports one family. These tenants will again fight in a 
body to restrain the landlord from evicting them until they can 
find a place to go. 

The chairman of the New York Mayor’s Committee on rent 
profiteering, which is backing the Donohue-Boylan bill, says that 
his committee feels that the law of supply and demand should not 
be the only arbiter in this question, which is really one of war 
reconstruction. ‘“ A man who owns property is not entitled to 
receive whatever he can get for his apartments just because people 
are unable to obtain places to live. A man is entitled to do what 
he pleases with his own property, but not to the injury of his 
neighbor.” 

The Boylan-Donohue bill may—or may not—be a good bill, but 
that for the moment is not the question. It is a move toward get- 
ting the problem of the family roof-tree out of the cock-pit of need 
and greed and into some proper relation to civilized rules of the 


Not only is 


game. 


Ratification in Washington 


T is to some extent to an educational crisis in the state of Wash- 
I ington that ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
will owe its thanks. Governor Louis F. Hart, who was Lieuten- 
ant-Governor and succeeded to the executive post upon the death 
of Governor Lister, has been promising a special session of the 
Legislature for ratification in case the women of the country need 
the help of the last full suffrage state on the map in order to gain 
their enfranchisement in time for the presidential preferential pri- 
maries. This special session has now been called for March 22d. 
It will discuss the serious financial shortage of the educational 
institutions, as well as the enfranchisement of women. 

The deficit of Washington state college will amount to about 
$150,000 before the 1921 levy; the University deficit is about 
$300,000, and the three state normal schools would not be able 
to get through their terms without extra funds. The financial 
crisis is due to the general increased cost of administration, the 
increases of teachers’ salaries recently authorized and to other 
expenses. 

The suffrage amendment will undoubtedly be the first order of 
business, and will be ratified as soon as may be after the session 


opens. 


States That Have Ratified 


R—Regular Session. 
S—Special Session. 


In 1919 
Sa Ge. i Bani Ane a eee eek kts oe eels R June 10 
i NS 2c Lag awa bain ka tice Ree Mew weirs R June 10 
OE OT ee eee ere een” R june 10 
ee eer eee ere are R June 16 
A ili. Be sate phil Sraucaduunesbe ois we ae R June 16 
ps i's tas. iss neteghiion hid ssa velat@ ele R June 16 
Ns Ged xinsine Kits Seen eee nuamwew hated R June 2 
RTO A ee ene ey yt eee XR June 25 
Ie ava sal ear -easencienc eA aoa PU Andee wa loa X June 28 
i IN iis 0.6 o-4e-eo-ea 0 kc ee ead a cede daeas decease on 
dd hike bird nana ak Haga koe Rael epee S July 3 
SF TE Ree 
Se Sl aided since Woy wd wnat eek we whew xa «saat July 30 
id canh >cheap ir wcakhweeh sas danancus S July 31 
et io ced Celevinevbulnbedees uence S Sept. 8 
ee OY adv didaccsesevstxdewwceeenans S Sept. 10 
a ike rse ak wake asd cae bad eo neeeewan S Sept. 30 
Se acu acid Cenioua ta ko uwkeaeeiaee S Nov. I 
ica aig gcd esses ie carla Soot users ck sh S Nov. 5 
EE Pe ere 0 oon 2 
Se ID no wiih dis wiwnnan Seeeennwaads S Dec. 4 
a a 54 brinies heehee daedaedcessdeieens S Dec. 12 
In 1920 
Ne ha nas corded d Ho edewseanies R Jan. 6 
EY hoe sn bGa pe wede ad te iwkd o@ietamasles R Jan. 6 
I a ck Sine Cat bot nadie aonregnacnnave dane S Jan. 12 
SS ee ee: ae 
REESE ee eee ee S Jan. 26 
ene 2 ae 
I eh ani sta San dilenwdbawicswwnvdemel R Feb. 10 
St MRR eae aes woke yaa Gh ehadrnweele wemcual nt. aan 
SF SSP ere 2 i 
Fe eo  . e 
Re Pa ee ee err: . a 
34. West Virginia .............................. S Mch. 10 


Failed to Ratify 


1. Alabama. 4. Mississippi. 
2. Georgia. 5. South Carolina. 
3. Maryland. 6. Virginia. 


Regular Session in 1920 


Only the States that Have Not Acted Are Listed 
Se fen ern ST ga were 


Regular Session in 192] 


(*) Also meet in 1920 
Only the States that Have Not Ratified Are Listed 


I Steg sich we Wiss A ie Aslan de nln deem at January 
Delaware (special session called for March 22)........ January 
i 6 ded re cod TNR La ecin ie Swed ayo aeeed January 
I Bids foo hee adhe GN eKeo ibe Hen eeneee January 
SE fdas me Gis win etd ea pees Oder eR eba ewes January 
EE cence nite iad inn bos aaKswaeenbed ees eee ee January 
Washington (called for March 22).................. January 
Ree eee ree “ty 
WOE: WC ig sone owed ha ae ddd aun ate eae June 
Regular Session in 1923 
Kc EE cad th dds add aeue bee sadeswes cak see eees January 
Recapitulation 
edhe iaatbyeetendebeakadeiecieks Kpuwexeds 34 
i ha ea Gk HARK RAKE eens eee ee 2 
EE Ee ere ee eT ee 6 
ee I 
ee ee PU AN EES ons dened ne wasenessahornewens iS 
48 
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When Women Hold Office 


GUNILLA 


DR. GRACE NORRIS 
ELECTED CORONER 
OF UTICA, N. Y. 





The'First Woman Coroner 

R. GRACE NORRIS of Utica is not the first woman coro- 

ner in the wide, wide world, but she seems to be the first 
who has ever burst into the silent sea of New York state, ac- 
cording to the “ morgue” at the Woman Citizen’s office. As 
all press people know, “ the morgue” is that collection of bio- 
graphical material which every periodical secretes’ until such 
time as some one steps into the limelight by winning an office, 
getting married or dying, being appointed a delegate-at-large 
to a political convention, or a regional director of the League 
of Women Voters. 

California claimed the “ only woman coroner” a short time 
ago; but the fact is that women coroners are rare enough to 
occasion comment even now. Perhaps they will soon be as 
plentiful as women aldermen. 

Dr. Norris won in the Utica elections last year by her honor- 
able record. She had already been in public service and made 
good. She was highly recommended by state authorities for 
work done in Oswego county during the epidemic of influenza 
that swept the state. With this splendid record of medical serv- 
ice back of her, she was able to sway public opinion in her favor. 
Alone and practically unaided she won steadily week after 
week until on November the fourth she was elected coroner. 
On her ticket were fourteen county officers who had been resi- 
dents of Oneida county for years and held public office, yet Dr. 
Norris came in third. She won her place over eight men, three 
Socialists, three Democrats, and the two Republicans with her 
on the ticket. 

Dr. Norris was born in Herkimer County, and has been a 
resident of Utica and a property owner there. Her ancestors 
were among the first settlers who came from European shores 
to the Mohawk Valley and founded a settlement some eight 
miles above the Mohawk River in the highlands. The pioneer 
village was burned and nearly all of its inhabitants were put 
to the tomahawk and scalping knife by hordes of savages and To- 
ries in 1778. But these ancestors of hers rank among the patriots 
of America for their heroic deeds in Colonial days and during 
the Revolution. Dr. Norris’s other ancestors were instructors in 
the University of Strassburg and settled in America in later days 
in the section where she was born. She is a prepossessing woman 
of courage and marked determination and to the electors of the 
Republican party is due to the credit of recognizing her worth. 


When Mrs. Justice Judges 


HINK of a Judge who works overtime to spare her clients 

“the law’s delay ” and who “ has no desire to take advantage 

of patient merit,” but starts in all of her own notion to spare the 

pockets of the public. This is what was done by Justice Citilia 

Carroll Beals, who has just resigned a post as Justice o! the 

Peace in King’s County, Washington, because she thinks tha‘ her 
place at present is in the home. 

When she went on the bench in April, 1917, her husband was 
serving with the A. E. F. in France. She took up the wor‘ of 
her soldier brother, Major John Carroll, in whose place she 
served two and a half years. 

In 1919, Mrs. Beals interested herself in securing legisl: tive 
authority for the establishment of a special court in which ¢ nall 
claims under $20, and at a maximum cost of $1.50, migh’ be 
handled. The extreme costliness surrounding the collectio:. of 
the small claims had greatly impressed Mrs. Beals during her irst 
year’s work. “ That court is the thing that has meant mos: to 
me,” said Mrs. Beals upon relinquishing her seat on the be ich. 
“ After its establishment in June, 1919, I myself handled n ore 
than 100 cases, justifying its existence.” 

This small-claims court has attracted wide attention throug! out 
the United States, and has been copied in some eastern commun- 
ities, where, however, the innovation is more costly to the tax- 
payers, as the court is maintained as a separate institution «nd 
by taxation. “Our law,” Mrs. Beals explained, “ simply creates 
a mode of procedure. There is no increase in taxes, as it is made 
a part of an already existing court. The litigation is quick, easy 
and cheap. It has been a success from the start. There is no 
formality and the poor man is given full opportunity to present 
his case fully without the expenses of employing a lawyer. 
Almost without exception the judgments are paid instanter.” 

Prior to her marriage to Colonel Walter C. Beals, Seattle 
attorney, Mrs. Beals was, as Miss Ottilia G. Carroll, the first 
woman graduated from the University of Washington School of 
Law. So far as is known, she is the only woman who has ever 
practiced in the admiralty courts. 

Although she has gone home “to darn stockings” and look 
after her house, Mrs. Beals has no intention to give up the law. 
She will take up some special post-graduate work and carry on 
many things she has in mind. 


“e 


Notice to the Senate 


HE action of the League of Women Voters in its closing 

session in urging “adhesion of the United States to the 
League of Nations with the least possible delay ” should not be 
without interest to the Senate——New York World, February 2, 
1920. 

The resolution makes no mention of reservations or amend- 
ments. Nor does this fact mean merely an omission. It is much 
more significant. The original draft proposed by Miss Blackwell 
included the words “with such reservations as are considered 
necessary,” but this rather vague concession to the Senate opposi- 
tion was stricken out by vote. The convention wants the League, 
without phrase. 

A more representative body than the League of Women Voters 
could not be named. It represents both parties; or rather, all 
parties. It represents voters—and voters in states which may 
prove as decisive and pivotal this year as California, with women 
voting, unexpectedly proved to be in 1916. 
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When Women Are in Politics 


Her Gavel for Woman’s Freedom 

SSEMBLY-WOMAN SADIE HURST of Reno, Nevada, 

has the distinction of being the first woman to preside over 
a state Legislature during a ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. Other women legislators have presented ratifica- 
tion resolutions. Other women have helped bring about special 
sessions. But by the courtesy of Hon. D. J. Fitzgerald, of 
Tonopah, speaker of the Nevada House, Mrs. Hurst was invited 
to take the chair when the question came to vote. Therefore, it 
was a woman’s hand that tapped the gavel announcing that the 
bill had passed. 

This act on the part of the Speaker came as a surprise to Mrs. 
Hurst, and to the joint-committee of women who had brought 
about the special session. 

Mrs. Hurst’s first act as Assemblywoman was to present a 
resolution memorializing Congress to pass the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. She is also that member of the Nevada Legisla- 
ture who presented the bill raising the age of consent for girls 
from 16 to 18—a bill which passed both houses and was signed 


by the Governor. 
In Utah 


T the special session of the Utah Legislature for the ratifi- 
cation of the Federal Suffrage Amendment, Mr. John E. 
Hippler, Speaker of the House, called Assemblywoman Mrs. 
Anna T. Piercy to the chair during the passage of the measure. 
“A great courtesy and honor,” writes Mrs. Piercy, and adds that 
she appreciates being “a member of the Legislature and consid- 
ers it a wonderful experience.” 

“My great desire in going to the Legislature was to do some- 
thing to better the condition of women and children, especially 
women in industry. As I am a widow and a wage-earner, I felt 
that I understood conditions better than those who were not; 
and so I worked earnestly and actively, and as intelligently as I 
knew how for all forward-looking labor, health and educational 
bills. 

“The main'work that is personally credited to me is the ‘ eight 
hour law for women.’ It is to be worked in only two working 
periods, within twelve consecutive hours. The enforcement of 
this law brought about the six o’clock closing of stores in Salt 
Lake, which has been a great benefit to workingmen as well as 
women, and neither merchants nor public have been injured 
thereby. 

“T tried to formulate a bill for ‘equal pay for equal work’ 
and got all the expert advice and assistance I could on the sub- 
ject, but there seemed to be too many legal stumbling blocks. 
However, I am sure that the stumbling blocks will be removed 
and that soon. 

“T then tried to raise the minimum wage for women. This 
unanimously, but was defeated in the 


‘ 


‘ 


bill passed the ‘ House’ 
* Senate.’ 

“ Another bill of mine passed both houses of the Legislature, 
but was vetoed by the Governor on some technical point. It was 
an act providing that a bond for support may be given in pro- 
ceedings for the extradition for wilful neglect to support wife 
and children. Juvenile courts and charity workers often find that 
it greatly complicates matters to bring home the wandering hus- 
band and father and simply put him in jail. Many times he can- 
not get work here, and his coming back only adds to the distress 
and inharmony of the family. If they find he is satisfactorily 
working in some place, it is better to leave him there and make 
him give a bond that he will send an income to his family. I was 

indeed sorry that it was vetoed.” 





MISS HARRIET MAY MILLS OF SYRACUSE 


One of the “ Big Four” Delegates from New York to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in San Francisco in June. The choice 
of women, not of men politicians 


Tar Heel State’s “Big Four” 


yw of Raleigh want Mrs. Palmer Jerman for one of 
North Carolina’s delegates-at-large to the Democratic Con 
vention in San Francisco. Mrs. Jerman’s appointment was first 
suggested at Washington, D. C. to the Democratic National Con- 
vention, and the Raleigh Times says that the “ state Democracy 
could not, though combing North Carolina thoroughly, find a 
better representative. Mrs. Jerman would make a fine representa- 
tive of North Carolina anywhere.” 

Whether she will go or not will depend upon the appointment 
of her state party. Mrs. Jerman is an outstanding example of 
a woman who has made a record for herself in business, civic and 
social life. She is an ardent suffragist because “ she believes in 
women and wants every door of opportunity open to them.” She 
has served the women of her state through its suffrage organiza- 
tion, its clubs, its woman’s division of the Council of National 
Defense, and its Red Cross. She is a professional musician of 
much talent and a devoted mother 
of capable twentieth century womanhood. 


an all-round typical example 


Progressive International Zionists 
HE International Zionist Organization in London has de- 
cided to permit women to vote for delegates to the con- 
stituent assembly which may soon be called to establish a con- 
stitution for Jews in the Holy Land. Women have also the right 
to be candidates for the assembly. 
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Suffrage Engirdling the Globe 


HE International Woman Suffrage Congress called for Madrid, Spain, has been changed to 


Geneva, Switzerland. The time of meeting is June 6 to 12. 


Those who wish to go in the 


same party with the delegates from the United States should wire immediately to Miss Clara Hyde, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. The delegates’ party sails from New York on May 19th. Wired 
reservations must be followed by cash deposit of $25.00. 


WITZERLAND will give a cordial welcome to the Confer- 
ence of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance on June 
10. “ Enchantée vous recevoir Genéve,” is the cabled reply from 
Mlle. Emilie Gourd, president of the Swiss Association for 
Women’s Rights. Miss Chrystal MacMillan, recording secretary 
of the Alliance, who has just gone to Geneva to make arrange- 
ments for the world-wide conference, has sent word to Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, president of the International, that Geneva 
is an ideal location for the conference, as they are accustomed to 
world conferences there and have plenty of hotel accommodation. 
The last country whose women have asked for representation 
in the Alliance is Greece. The Greek Women’s Society has ap- 
plied for affiliation with the cordial support of M. Venizelos. 


THER new groups who expect to send delegations to the 

Women’s Congress are the women of the Ukraine, where a 
women’s society has just been formed. Ukrainean women are 
sO progressive that they are trying to get representatives from 
other states on the border of Russia. 

Delegations from Roumania and Uruguay also represent new- 
comers into freedom. Sweden, France, Holland, Norway, Den- 
mark are taken for granted. Some side-light is thrown on the 
economic situation of middle Europe by the fact that Hungarian 
women are afraid the expense will make it impossible for them 
to come. 

On the European Committee for arrangements in advance of 
the conference are Mrs. Pethick Lawrence and Mrs. Philip Snow- 
den of England, with several representatives of the Women’s 
Freedom League and the Catholic Woman Suffrage Society, both 
of England, which have recently joined the Alliance. 


HE last Conference of the International Woman Suffrage 
Association was held in Buda Pesth in June, 1913. This was 
the seventh international conference, the first having been held in 
Washington, D. C., in 1902, in conjunction with the thirty-fourth 
annual convention of the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association while Susan B. Anthony was still living. Its dec- 
laration of principles was signed by women of Australia, Chile, 
Great Britain, Germany, Norway, Sweden and the United States. 
The idea of an international association of women suffragists 
did not, however, begin in the twentieth century; it began in the 
nineteenth in 1869, at the very first convention of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, and the resolution pro- 
posing it was offered by a French woman, Madame Jeanne d’Heri- 
court, as fololws: 


66 HAT we form a League of all women claiming their 
rights, both in America and Europe. . . . The aim of this 

League is to extinguish prejudice between nations, to create 
a common interest through the influence of woman in order 
to substitute the reign of humanity for the divisions and hatred 
and causes of war, and to give aid to the women of all nations 
in securing their rights. 

“Every year a General Assembly of delegates from every 
country shall meet in one of the capitals by turn.” 

In this brief form was set forth in 1869 the gist of what the 
Peace Conference is now trying to get. 


N Executive Committee of the International Woman Sui 
A frage Alliance met in London in July, 1914, to plan for its 
future work. The details of this conference have only just reached 
America, as war broke out while the members were on their home 
ward way and the minutes were laid aside during the war. Among 
the countries represented at that time were Austria, Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, 
Hungary, South Africa, Sweden and Switzerland. In the ex- 
ecutive sessions notes of this conference are matters of extraor- 
dinary interest. 


IX years ago this international executive committee was plan- 

ning what women should do after enfranchisement, and for 
an eighth conference to be held in Berlin in June, 1915. Al- 
though Australia, New Zealand, Finland and Norway were the 
only countries, outside of the nine full suffrage states of the 
United States, where women had full suffrage, these women were 
building for world wide freedom. 

On motion of Mrs. Fawcett it was then agreed that the ques- 
tion of whether women after their enfranchisement should form 
a women’s party or work in the other parties, be referred to the 
Enfranchised Women’s Committee for consideration. Since then 
the suffragists of Great Britain have resolved themselves into 
the National Union of Societies for Equal Citizenship and the 
women of the United States into the League of Women Voters 
—neither one a separate woman’s party, but both working for 
good citizenship in the existing parties. 


SUBJECT of paramount interest discussed as long ago as 
1914 was the education of women in citizenship. 

The plan of procedure drawn up for the Berlin Congress which 
never came off will now be greatly amplified, owing to the rapid 
and enormous growth of suffrage. Since the last conference in 
1913, no fewer than seventeen foreign countries have extended 
the franchise rights of women. In Austria, Belgium, British 
East Africa, Canada, Czecho-Slovakia, Denmark, Germany, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, Jamaica, Po- 
land, Rhodesia, Russia, Servia and Sweden women have gained 
either full or partial suffrage. 


EVADA, Montana, New York, South Dakota, Oklahoma 

and Michigan in the United States had granted full suffrage 
rights to women before the Federal Suffrage Amendment was 
passed, giving full suffrage to all the women of the country. 
Nothing short of 100,000,000 is now the poll of women whose 
countries have enfranchised them. 

France, Italy, Uruguay, Argentina, India, South Africa are 
among the near free countries where bills are pending, ready to 
be put through—maybe in fact passed before the ink is dry in 
writing their names. Women of ‘the Luxembourg have already 
taken part in an election whether they yet enjoy a permanent 
right or not. The Sultan wants Turkish women emancipated. 

M. Venizelos favors the emancipation of Greek women, and 
an enfranchisement bill was introduced into the Greek Chamber 
on December 21, 1919. 

Even in Egypt there is a women’s local committee for the in- 
dependence of Egypt and the emancipation of Egyptian women. 
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The Future of the I. W.S. A. 


Proposals from National Auxiliaries 


A S one of the most important questions to be decided at our 
Geneva Congress is the future of the Alliance, there are 
printed below the various proposals which have been sent to Mrs. 
Catt, or to the London headquarters, as to subjects to be dis- 
cussed and the future of the Alliance. 

Proposals as to the future divide themselves into two classes. 
Switzerland wishes the Alliance to adhere to its present basis, in 
order to help unenfranchised countries, while the Netherlands, 
Denmark, and Great Britain propose that its scope should be ex- 
tended so as to include work for the complete equality between 
men and women in all the relations of life. The Netherlands and 
Great Britain also urge the adoption of a comprehensive Feminist 
programme. The Netherlands desires to oppose the recommen- 
dation of the Washington International Labor Conference plac- 
ing restrictions on women’s work, and Great Britain asks that 
special action, through the League of Nations, should be taken to 


improve the status of women. The proposals are as follows: 
I.—OBsJECT AND CONSTITUTION OF THE ALLIANCE. 

1) Switzerland’s Proposal. 

The Alliance ought not either to modify or dissolve till all the 
ountries affiliated to it have obtained the vote. It is obvious 
hat the enfranchised countries will find their activities very lim- 
ited under the present conditions, but it seems to Switzerland a 
juestion of solidarity for those who are advanced in progress to 
come to the help of those who lag painfully behind. The inter- 
national movement is our great hope. It is by conferences, pub- 
lications, etc., that enfranchised women can help us as well as 
oy moral support; their help is absolutely necessary to cope with 
the indifference, the inertia, and even the hostility of our coun- 
try. Can one not imagine the organization of a series of con- 
ferences in unenfranchised countries, conducted by women elec- 
tors, or even women M.P.s? We are very definitely against the 
dissolution or transformation of the Alliance, especially as in 
many countries the suffragist movement has yet to be created, 
encouraged, or stimulated. 

(2) Danish Women’s Proposal (Dansk Kvindesamfund). 

That the basis of the development of the Alliance should be 
similar to that of the Dansk Kvindesamfund, which has the fol- 
lowing objects: 

(a) To develop the capacity of women for the responsibility 
and work of citizens of full age. 

(b) To promote the establishment of the complete equality of 
women and men in the family, society, and state. 

(c) To improve the lot of women and children, especially by 
means of legislation. 

(3) Netherlands Proposal. 

We propose that our International Alliance shall be reorgan- 
ized so that it, in the future, shall work not only for woman 
suffrage. The aim must be: 

(a) To further the enfranchisement of women in countries 
not yet enfranchised. 

(b) To further the legal, social, and economic equality of men 
and women throughout the world. 

(c) To promote the interest of women as workers, wives, and 
mothers, internationally. 

(d) To enlighten women politically. 

(e) To form within the Alliance an Interparliamentary Union 
of women M.P.s, to exchange views about the special task of 
women M.P.s. 

(4) Great Britain’s Proposals. 

(a) That the object be the obtaining of woman suffrage, and 
all such reforms as are necessary to secure a real equality of 
liberties, status, and opportunities between men and women, and 
the promotion of self-determination of women as citizens. 

(b) That admission to the Alliance be open: (a) in unenfran- 
chised countries to one or more national associations, whose 
chief object is the attainment of woman suffrage; and (b) in 


enfranchised countries to one or more national associations which 
include among their objects work for equality—social, political, 
economic, or religious—between men and women, and which pay 
the necessary affiliation fee. Their delegates shall have full vot- 
ing powers. 

(c) That the N.U.S.E.C. recommends the I.W.S.A. to con- 
sider, at the Conference, its relation to other International 
Women’s Societies, and suggests that the Executive Committee 
of the I.W.S.A. should appoint a committee to consider these 
relations. 

II.—Woman’s CHARTER. 
(1) Dutch Proposal. 

That the I.W.S.A. adopt the following Woman’s Charter: 

(a) That suffrage be granted to women, and their equal status 
with men upon legislative and administrative bodies, both 
national and international, recognized. 

(b) That women, equally with men, should have the protec- 
tion of the law against slavery, such as still exists in some parts 
of Eastern Europe, Asia and Africa. 

(c) That on marriage a woman should have full personal and 
civil rights, including the right to the use and disposal of her 
own earnings and property, and should not be under the tutelage 
of her husband. 

(d) That the mother should have the same rights over her 
children as the father. 

(e) That a married woman should have the same right to re- 
tain or change her nationality as a man. 

(f) That all opportunities for education should be open to 
both sexes. 

(g) That women should have the same opportunity for train- 
ing and for entering industries and professions as men. 

(h) That women should receive the same pay as men for the 
same work. 

(7) That the traffic in women should be suppressed, the regu- 
lation of vice abolished, an equal moral standard recognized. 

(j) That the responsibility not only of the mother, but also 
of the father, of a child born out of wedlock should be recog- 
nized. 

(k) That there should be adequate economic provision for the 
service of motherhood. 

(1) That no political or industrial quarrel should deprive the 
mother of food for her children. 

(m) That the education of children, as far as the laws of the 
country can influence them, should be based upon international 
understanding and goodwill among the nations. 

(2) Great Britain’s Proposal. 

Great Britain proposes the adoption of a somewhat similar 
charter, with the following differences from the Dutch: 

(a) Include (a), (b), (c), (e), (Ff), (A), (i), GJ) and (k) 
above. 

(b) Omit (/) and (im). 

(c) Alter (d) so that it reads: That the mother should have 
the same rights over her children born in wedlock as the father. 

(d) Alter (g) so that it reads: That women should have the 
same opportunity for training for and for entering industries, 
professions and trade unions as men. 

(e) Add the three following additional items: 

(i.) That a married woman should have the same right 
to retain or to change her domicile as a man, and that her 
domicile should be of equal importance with that of her 
husband in deciding legal questions. 

(ii.) That women’s right to work should be safeguarded, 
and that regulations concerning wages, hours of labor, night 
work, etc., should be based upon the type of the work, and 
not upon the sex of the worker, 

(iii.) That it is a first necessity that the spiritual equality 
between men and women be fully admitted; and that there 
should be equality of service within the churches. 

III.—RESTRICTION ON WOMEN’s WORK. 
(1) Netherlands Proposal. 

That some resolution be passed opposing the action of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference at Washington in recommending 
legislation placing restrictions on women’s work. 
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IV.—LeacueE or NATIONS. 
(1) Great Britain’s Proposal. 

That there should be a resolution welcoming the principle of 
a League of Nations. 

V.—Women’s STATUS IN THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 

(1) Great Britain’s Proposal. 

In view of various proposals for the establishment of a 
Women’s Department of the League of Nations, this Congress 
of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance makes the fol- 
lowing declaration of policy: 

(a) It is opposed to the establishment of any women’s com- 
mittee or other organization as a body constituted for the purpose 
of being consulted on what are sometimes called subjects con- 
cerning women, holding that women are as much concerned as 
men on the questions coming before the League, and that the 
proper method of consulting women is to insure that an adequate 
number of them be included on the various bodies set up in con- 
nection with the League, and on the directing as well as on the 
lower branches of the Secretariat. 

(b) On the other hand, it holds that just as it has been found 
necessary to establish the special machinery of the International 
Labor Conference and office, with the object of raising the status 
of the industrial wage-earner relatively to that of other classes, 
so it is desirable to establish in connection with the League of 
Nations the special machinery of an International Women’s 
Conference and an International Women’s Office, with the object 
of raising the status of women relatively to that of men. 

At the same time the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
emphasizes the fact that such a women’s organization would be 
harmful rather than helpful unless the following conditions were 
fulfilled : 

(i.) The representation of women’s organizations must 
be not less than half of the total representation on the gov- 
erning body. 

(ii.) The Conference and Office shall themselves decide 
what questions they consider affect the status of women, 
and shall be free to take up any of these questions, and shall 
not be expected to act as a consulting body to the League 
of Nations, or have their business subject to their instruc- 
tion. 

(iii.) The Conference and Office shall have the right to 
collect and publish information regarding questions they 
consider affect the status of women. 

(iv.) The Conference and Office shall 
financed by the League of Nations. 

The Alliance also considers it of supreme importance that the 
proposals of the Women’s Conference and Office shall require to 
be considered by the Legislatures of the Governments in the 
League, on the same basis as are considered the recommendations 
of the International Labor Conference. 


Statement from Miss Chrystal 
Macmillan 


First Recording Secretary of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance 

“We regret to say that the arrangements for holding the 
Eighth Congress of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance 
in Madrid in May, have had to be cancelled. 

“ The reason for giving up Madrid is, that though we had every 
hope of securing the Grand Opera House, the only hall adequate 
for our purpose, the Spanish Committee has been unable to re- 
ceive the necessary permission from all the authorities concerned. 

“We have, unfortunately, every reason to believe that this de- 
cision is not a matter of business, but is occasioned by a far graver 
cause. Our information is that a campaign has been set on foot 
against the Alliance—an organization which numbers, in its 
twenty-six National Auxiliaries—some of the most distinguished 
and representative names among women. It is enough to men- 
tion one, Mrs. Henry Faweett, its First Vice-President. 

“We learn that for some reason, it has been represented in 
Spain that the International Woman Suffrage Alliance is a body 
of persons masquerading under a false pretence, but whose real 
object is to work against the Catholic Church. This story, of 


be properly 


which we have only just become aware, has apparently gained 
credence in high ecclesiastical circles in Spain, and has even been 
used to mislead those in very responsible political and religious 
positions in this country. 

“ As a matter of fact, there are many Catholics in our Affiliated 
Associations. The Catholic Woman Suffrage Society in Eng- 
land is a warm supporter of the object of the Alliance, and would 
have been represented at the Congress in Madrid. It may also 
be of interest to state that at the last Congress of the Alliance 
in 1913 at Budapest, a high dignitary of the Catholic Church, 
Monseigneur Dr. Alexander Giesswein, gave the support of his 
presence to the Congress and addressed one of its big public 
meetings ; moreover, it is well known that the Holy Father him- 
self is favorable to woman suffrage. 

“We regret the misconception all the more since we know 
from their own statements that the Accion Catholica in Spain, 
a large body of devout and orthodox Catholic women, are in favor 
of woman suffrage, and are working actively for it under the lea- 
dership of the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo. We can only 
believe that there are perhaps in Spain, as in other countries, per- 
sons and even organizations masquerading under a false pretence 
of religion, who, alarmed to see the vivid, the enthusiastic and the 
able way in which the women of that country are awakening to 
their new rights and responsibilities, have misrepresented the aim 
and object of our great International Alliance, which unites with- 
in it women of every color, creed and nationality in a common 
effort to secure political rights for women. 

“When in Madrid a few weeks ago, I found that the woman 
suffrage movement was full of vitality and that remarkable 
growths had taken place even during the last month or two, and 
that the result of our project of holding the International Con- 
gress in Madrid has given tremendous impetus to the cause of 
feminism. A letter just received from a Spanish correspondent 
says: ‘Il n’y a pas de jour ou la presse espagnolo ne s’occupe 
abondamment de feminismo: on parle partous: il y a beaucoup 
de discussions a ce sujet: on en continuera.’ (‘ Not a day passes 
without the Spanish press occupying itself abundantly with fem- 
inism. It is spoken of everywhere; there are many discussions 
on the subject. This will continue.’) 

“We hope that the gravity of the error will be realized by those 
responsible and an acknowledgment made to us of the ground- 
lessness of these statements, which are injurious alike to us and 
to those who make them.” 

All inquiries should be addressed to the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi, W. C. 2. 


Two Republican Governors 


N holding out against the Federal Suffrage Amendment two 

Republican Governors, Marcus H. Holcomb of Connecticut 
and Percival W. Clement of Vermont, are not so much flouting 
women of their states as flouting their political parties. Both 
have been visited recently by delegations of Republicans asking 
for special sessions. 

In Vermont on February 24, the National Republican Commit- 
tee passed a resolution to this effect stating that this measure has 
now become a cardinal principle of republicanism. The efforts 
of Mr. Will H. Hays, national chairman, are unceasing in behalf 
of the suffrage amendment. 

In Connecticut on February 11, a petition calling upon the chair- 
man and members of the Republican State Central Committee to 
use their influence toward calling a special session of the Legis- 
lature for the ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
and signed by 478 prominent members of the Republican party 
was presented to the chairman of the committee by members of 
the Men’s Ratification Committee. 
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Suffrage in France 


|HEN the press of February 1, announced that 65 deputies 

of the French Chamber had backed a new bill to give 

women civil, political and economic equality with men, it was an 

evidence of the fact that the persistence of the women of Paris 
is not without fruit. 

On January 11, of this year, great numbers of women, repre- 
sentatives from all the suffrage societies in Paris met in the great 
hall of the Lyceum, which was lent to them for the occasion. 
“The object of the meeting,” writes Madame de Witt Schlum- 
berger, president of l'Union Francaise pour le Suffrage des 
Femmes, “ was to ascertain how many suffragists we can count 
on bringing together in case the necessity of some big public 
demonstration arises.” In other words, it was a mobilization of 
forces, and a successful one as “great numbers of women 
attended the meeting.” 

‘he demonstration occurred at the moment of the French sena- 
torial elections, many places having been filled at that time. The 
women had carried on a big pre-election campaign very much 
after the American methods. A questionnaire was sent to the 
candidates for both houses, many of whom answered favorably. 


fe OWEVER,” writes Madame Schlumberger, “ the bill 

passed by the last Chamber of Deputies giving com- 
plete si: ffrage to French women has no need to be confirmed by 
the new Chamber. The bill should go straight to the Senate.” 
‘t is in france, as in America, the upper house which has been 
slowest to move in the matter of woman’s political advancement. 
The French situation is analogous to that which existed in the 
United States in 1918-1919, when the women of the various 
slates went into the congressional elections to elect a Senate 
which should hasten the passage of the Federal Suffrage Amend- 
ment. The situation in France is more complicated, since sen- 
ators are not nominated directly but elected by senatorial dele- 
yates, whe are Councillors-General, District Councillors, and 
the delegates chesen by the Municipal Councils of each Com- 
tuune, (uestionnaires, asking for a promise to support woman 
suffrage, were therefore sent, not only to the actual senatorial 
candidates, but also to all the Councillors-General and District 
Councillors, begging them to nominate only such Senators as 
were in favor of woman suffrage. 


FTER the elections Madame Schlumberger announced that 

the suffragists were much gratified with the results. “These 
elections,” she wrote, “give us great ground for hope. Among 
the new Senators are several tried friends, who are in favor of 
our immediate enfranchisement, and we hope to see formed in 
the Senate a suffrage group, analogous to that formed some years 
ago in the Chamber of Deputies by M. Julius Siegfried. Through 
such a group we count on forcing a public discussion by the Upper 
House of the suffrage bill, which has been shelved since May, 
1919. It is true that we had suffragist members in the last Senate, 
but none among the suffrage Senators who really had influence 
was willing to make our cause his own. We believe that the 
situation has now changed for the better, and the future will show 
whether our hope is well grounded.” 

The new bill of February, which has the backing of 65 deputies 
of the French Chamber, was proposed by the veteran socialist, 
Jules Guesde, and is very inclusive. It comprehends not alone 
political, but civil and economic equality as well. Three clauses 
of the bill provide that: 

First—All registered dispositions establishing the inferiority of 
women as compared with men are hereby suppressed. 

(Continued on page 1017) 
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Underwood & Underwood 


Wanted, More Democracy 
In Japan 


HE Japanese Parliament, it is reported, has been adjourned 
because of riots over a bill for manhood suffrage—described 
in the press dispatches as universal suffrage. 

No one in America suggests that the riots prove the unfitness 
of all men to vote, although that suggestion was freely made in 
regard to women when there was rioting in England a few years 
ago by the followers of Mrs. Pankhurst. 


American women now so largely enfranchised ought to look 
with sympathy upon the struggles of unenfranchised men and 


women anywhere to gain self-government. 
pecial reason why we should rejoice in the prospects of a more 


3ut there is an es- 


democratic government for Japan. 

At present Japan is an imperialistic and militaristic power. 
The Japanese Empire is now almost the only important nation 
where the government can carry out whatever policy it chooses 
without needing to take any account of the wishes of its people. 
{[t is credited with dangerous designs of foreign aggression. But 
in every other nation, and doubtless in Japan also, the common 
people are much less favorable to foreign wars than are their 
What the people want is better living conditions, 
Last year’s rice riots in Japan 


Let 


governments. 
and especially cheaper food. 
showed that the problem is acute there as well as here. 
Japan get universal suffrage, or even manhood suffrage, and 
the government will have to transfer some of its attention from 
dreams of foreign conquest to the necessity for domestic reforms. 


A. S. B. 


Aim High 
RS. CATT says of the National League of Women Voters, 
“T believe in placing the target high up. Even if you do 
not hit it, your arrow will strike higher than if the target had 
been placed low. Our aim is a perfect organization of all the 
women in the United States who want to make things better.” 
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The Story of Ratification by West Virginia 


HEN a Democratic Governor summons a Republican Leg- 

islature to ratify a Federal Amendment which has been 
endorsed by the National Committees of the dominant parties, 
by the Chairmen of the State Committees, by nearly all state 
officers, and by all announced candidates for state offices, by 
nearly every candidate for office, and with a poll showing a 
majority, its supporters may be pardoned if perchance they feel 
somewhat overconfident of success. 

The Ratification Committee of the West Virginia Equal Suffrage 
Association went to Charleston as to a festival of victory, but 
they stayed there to take part in the bitterest factional struggle 
which has ever been waged within the borders of the state, and 
to participate in a victory that was won over an adversary which 
contested every foot of the field of combat, and yielded only 
when the last faint ray of hope for the defeat of the Federal 
Amendment had vanished. 

Our leaders had laid their campaign foundations broadly and 
well. A fine Advisory Board of more than one hundred and 
fifty members had been created. Statements favoring our cause 
had been secured from every member of our congressional del- 
egation, and from nearly every man prominent in political life 
in the state. The Legislature had been carefully polled by our 
organization and by persons connected with local suffrage organ- 
izations in the home towns of members of the Men’s Advisory 
Board, and by political leaders. The result of this poll showed that 
we would have a majority of at least fifteen in the House of 
Delegates and from four to seven in the Senate. Our capable 
Chairman of the Ratification Committee, Mrs. Ellis A. Yost, had 
reached Charleston just before the session was called, and had 
launched an admirable campaign of publicity. All seemed well. 


HE call for the session was issued. Suddenly the weather 
changed. Something happened. We were caught in a 
whirlpool, caused by the cross currents of a factional strife which 
was not our own, and had nothing to do with our cause. We 
had been most careful to state that we were working for suffrage 
and for that only; that, while we championed no political party, 
and no particular candidate for any office, we welcomed the help 
of all parties, and of all political workers; but, almost in an 
instant’s time, the impression was circulated among members of 
the Legislature in Charleston, and through veiled hints in the 
newspapers throughout the state, that we were lined up with the 
adherents of a certain Republican candidate for the governorship. 
Denials semed to do us no good, and a certain leader, or would-be 
leader, the manager of the campaign of another of the guberna- 
torial candidates, organized against us rapidly and furiously. 
The Legislature met on Friday, February 27th, resolutions of 
ratification were introduced, and under the rules, went over for 


one day. On Saturday both houses met and adjourned until 
Monday. Meanwhile a couple of forlorn-looking anti-suffrage 


workers from Virginia had drifted into the city, and across hotel 
and State House corridors, were lobbying industriously. A star 
speaker for the anti organization also appeared and clamored to 
be allowed to hear the suffrage arguments, and refute them. The 
Maryland Legislature took a hand by the official appointment of * 
a committee of its own members to go to Charleston and instruct 
the West Virginia legislators to reject the ratification resolution. 
Indignant speeches were made, both inside and outside the legis- 
lative halls, partisan hopes and fears as to results were openly 
expressed, and the tumult and hub-bub suggested a regular 
Donnybrook Fair, but on Monday the atmosphere was partly 
cleared by the first vote, which stood for ratification: in the 
House, 46-41; in the Senate,14-14. The leader of the losing side 


in each House immediately changed his vote and gave notice 
that he would later call for a reconsideration of the resolution. 

About this time a telegram was received from Senator Jesse 
A. Bloch, of Wheeling, which read substantially as follows: 
“San Francisco, Cal. Notice of special session just received, 
Impossible to be present. Am in favor of woman suffrage. 
Please arrange a pair for me.” The suggestion of such a pair 
was received with jeers by suffrage opponents in the Senate, wio 
had banded themselves together in a sort of “ Blood-brothcr- 
hood,” sworn by no one else knows what solemn rites, to oppose 
equal suffrage unitedly until the end of the session. 

National and state political leaders of both parties, disturbed 
because of possible consequences and complications should ra'i- 
fication fail, took a hand at this juncture, and flocked to the scene 
either in person or by special representatives, and exhorted the r 
followers in vain, or else sent pressing telegrams, which were 
openly flouted. 

On Wednesday, the motion to reconsider the resolution in the 
Senate was lost by the tie vote of 14-14, but meanwhile it occurre1 
to the friends of ratification, that if fourteen men could stand 
solidly against it, fourteen others might stand just as solidly fc 
it until Senator Bloch could arrive in the Capitol, and break th 
tie vote. He was reached by long distance telephone, the situa 
tion was explained to him, and he agreed to start for Charlestoi 
at once. 


HE problem then resolved itself into keeping the Legislatur« 
in session until his arrival. The situation in the House o1 
Delegates was dangerous, because when the resolution had beer 
called up for reconsideration, the motion to reconsider had been 
tabled, and the speaker ruled that it could thereafter be taken 
from the table by a majority vote at any time during the session. 
Many of the members were impatient to go home; some had 
been called home by the illness of relatives, and not all who went 
had remembered to pair with some who remained. At any time, 
the small majority in favor of ratification might be overturned, 
so having satisfied themselves that the tie in the Senate would 
hold, the suffrage workers devoted themselves to the task of 
keeping enough men present at every roll-call in the House of 
Delegates to defeat hostile attacks, and this, by industry and good 
fortune, they were able to accomplish. 

Through the efforts of good friends, a special train was pro- 
vided for Mr. Bloch, and he was scheduled to reach Charleston 
very early in the morning of Wednesday, March 1oth. On the 
oth, the opposition produced ex-Senator A. R. Montgomery, of 
Peoria, Ill., who had resigned his seat in the West Virginia Leg- 
islature last June, and attempted to reinstate him in order to give 
them the necessary one vote with which to defeat ratification. 
Indisputable documentary evidence, however, other than his 
formal letter of resignation and its acceptance by the Governor, 
proved that he had gone out of the state with the expressed 
intention of becoming a citizen of another state, and as it was 
clear that he could not legally regain his seat, it was denied him. 

Senator Bloch arrived on schedule time, and took his seat in 
the Senate amid cheers, and as competent advice of the highest 
order had assured us that consideration by the Senate of the res- 
olution of ratification which had been adopted by the House 
would be in order in the Senate with no change in its rules, that 
resolution was taken up and was adopted at 6 P. M., March roth. 
Reconsideration of that action was at once moved and voted 
down, and West Virginia took her place as the thirty-fourth 
state to ratify the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

Too much credit for the result cannot be given to our good 
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friend, Governor Cornwell, to the Chairmen of the State Repub- 
lican and Democratic Committees, to our efficient floor leaders 
in both Houses and to many members of our Advisory Board 
who stood by us when the outlook seemed the darkest. Their 
names are written on our hearts. Great credit is also due to 
the members of the Ratification Committee, who, aided by other 
women of the state, worked untiringly during the whole session, 
and last, but not least, we wish to give unstinted praise to our 
plucky, able and ever tactful Chairman of Ratification, Mrs. 
Ellis A. Yost. 

“ All’s well that ends well.” Let the curtain go down upon the 
\West Virginia Act in the drama, and rise upon the stage set 
for Ratification in Delaware and Washington. 

Jutia W. RuaL, 
President West Virginia Equal 
Suffrage Association. 


Senator Wadsworth—Representing 
What? 


ACCORDING to the Subway Sun, that broadside periodical 

A read daily by New York’s “standing army” of strap 
hangers, one-third of the investors in the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Corporation are women. That is they are holders of 
capital, and partners in big business. 

This is a conservative estimate of the proportion in which 
women support public enterprises by their personal funds, as it 
vas known a few years ago that forty-eight per cent of the 
stock-holders of the Pennsylvania railroad were women. About 
one-third of the tax-payers of New York state were estimated 
io be women through an investigation made by the New York 
State Woman Suffrage Party during its campaign for the vote. 

None of these estimates includes the women whose joint funds 
are invested under their husband’s names, nor whose personal 
incomes help out the family tax. 

Up to 1017, Senator Wadsworth of New York did every- 
thing he knew to keep these women investors, tax-payers, capi- 
talists, from having any say in state laws, even those governing 
the control of their own property. Since 1917, he has used all 
the influence he has in the Congress of the United States to 
keep any women anywhere from having a right to vote for the 
men or measures that affect them as property holders, capi- 
talists, stock-holders, members of corporations, workers or even 
as human beings. It is generally understood that Mr. Wads- 
worth is never indifferent to the wishes of high finance, nor dis- 
obedient to the sceptre of big business. Yet he has been flag- 
rantly indifferent to the one-third or the one-half of big business, 
represented by women. 

Long ago this New York Senator refused to represent his 
state in the matter of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. He 
has also refused to represent his party. He has never in any 
one particular represented the women of the state to which he 
owes his senatorship, not even after those women had become 
voters. He has been supposed to be always and at all times a 
worthy representative of capital. He is not even a true wor- 
shipper at his own shrine. He represents only that section of 
capital which it pleases him to recognize. 

HINGS that the country needs are education, child welfare, 
public health and all the rest. If the women keep up a united 
organization to work for them, they will be gained in larger 
measure than if the women now break up their own organization, 
throw it aside, and trust wholly to the influence which they can 
bring to bear as individuals to secure all these desirable objects. 
Remember that in these days the devil takes the unorganized. 
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To wake-up 
the beauty of your Skin 


I is never too late to wake-up the sleeping 


And the best tonic to awaken skins to their rig] 





+ 


—the right kind of soap. 


But—what kind of soap is the right kind of soap? 


A soap for the care of the skin must give an abundant | i 
quickly and thoroughly rinses off. It must not stick in the } 
“dry” the tender outer cuticle. 

If you use Fairy Soap you notice its abundant lather. You notice 
how quickly it rinses off. That is most important. For a velvety 
cleansing lather should not only reach into por id cleanse tl 
but should thoroughly rinse out and off. 

If you have not already made friends with Fairy Soap, we are 
there is a pleasant surprise in store for you. Use it consistently 
in your bath, too—thus giving the constant care t rs which 
is so necessary if your complexion is to wake-up to its rightful 
beauty. 

(GE FAIRBANK Sencar) 





FOR TOILET—FOR BATH 
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Women in Business 


The Business Woman and Her City 


OS ANGELES, California, seems to be the forerunner of a 

specialized type of organization of business women. The 
Business Woman’s Civic Club has published its purposes which 
are two, the first being “ Civic education of business women.” 
The second puts punch into the other and lifts the club from a 
self-centred plane of acquiring knowledge into a civic force for 
using it. The second purpose of the club is “ Assistance in 
bettering conditions.” 

The Club’s executive body is made up of eight commissioners, 
a president and a federation secretary. There is a commissioner 
of education, one of public affairs, of finance, of recreation, etc. 
In addition there are six standing committees covering the club’s 
active work—Legislation, Americanization, Child Welfare, Voca- 
tions, Thrift and Press Work. 

Looking over its program of the past few years, one sees that 
these business women have interested themselves in business 
ethics and business efficiency ; civil engineering and civil service; 
many phases of sociology and political science, every variety of 
war and relief work, and in specific political problems of the 
City of Los Angeles. 

Its membership is composed of teachers, dress-makers, nurses, 
telephone operators, office clerks, attorneys, musicians, stenogra- 
phers, physicians, manicurists, accountants and bookkeepers. One 
member is listed as a housekeepr; one as “in service” 
gardener, and one a wheat broker. With so wide a range of 
experiences assembled, there should be much value in interchange 
of opinions. 


; one is a 


For the Business Girl 


OME idea of the reach and grasp of the business interests 

of the day are seen in the fact that the American Library 
Association has found a demand for a segregated list—Fiv 
Hundred Business Books. In the preface to this special manual, 
Mr. John Cotton Dana, of the Newark Library, calls attentior 
to the fact that a desire to read books about business has ariset 
lately among men as well as women. Looking over the lis 
will go far “toward convincing you that we have passed the 
day in which bookishness was thought to be a proper attribut: 
of the student and professor only. It will suggest the tremendou: 
strides that have been made in recent years in the sub-division anc 
specialization of those managerial activities which guide indus 
trial life.” 

The list is inclusive enough to count in Arnold Bennett’s 
“How to live on 24 hours a day,” under personal efficiency, 
and Mrs. K. M. Blackford’s “ Analyzing Character” under the 
psychology of business. Credits, finance, transportation, foreign 
trade, factory organization, advertising, window trimming, all 
have their own literature, and their own sets of readers, who 
may in their off hours read Dante in the original, Lord Dunsany 
or Harold Bell Wright. These business books are to their 
daily lives what the Boston Cook Book and the fashion magazine 
are to the housewife. 


OMETHING new in the way of a woman’s invention is a 
rubber hat-shield, as good looking as an automobile veil, as 
light as a feather, small enough to put in a hand-bag and com- 
pletely water-proof. Miss Louise Wallace Hackney of Chicago is 
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| McCutcheon’s : 
| = * e + . « E 
: Spring Fancies in Girlish Frocks : 
2 Growing girls look forward eagerly to the new spring frocks that will | 
: displace their outgrown ones. McCutcheon’s have this season an en- E 
HEI Reg. Trade Mark Chanting array of loveiy little frocks for these younger folks. = 
iE : 
Z| | For girls from 2 to 6 years | | For girls up to 12 years | : 


> 


| Fine White Batiste and Nainsook dresses, with 
their distinctive charm of hand embroidery, hand 
smocking and dainty lace. Also McCutcheon’s Im- 
| ported Swiss, McCutcheon’s Ginghams, English 
| Sateens and English Prints in bewitching colors and 
HE: quaint designs. 




















Mail Orders receive prompt and careful attention. 


James McCutcheon & Company 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 




















Charming Imported Dresses of fine white Batiste, 
hand-embroidered and lace-trimmed; as well as 
Japanese Crepes in popular shades, soft Imported | 
Ginghams, Chambray, Devonshire, Pongee and Eng- 
lish Sateen in youthful styles with a touch of hand | 
work that invariably lends individuality to each 
dress. 
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its inventor. She was literally drenched into discovering it, when 
her best straw hat became a battered victim of a “ wet ” onslaught 
during one of Miss Hackney’s lecture tours. It was then and 
there that she planned a prohibition campaign which should keep 
ts her hat forever amongst the “ drys.” 
| Miss Hackney is a well-known lecturer on historical and literary = 
| subjects. Her lecture, ““ Women Who Made America,” has been } 
l, given at Columbia University before the Brooklyn Institute of 
I | Arts and Sciences, the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
' many individual clubs. 
' With the co-operation of Alice Stone Blackwell, whose own 
' § poetic translations of Spanish American verse are well known to 
the readers of the WomAN Citizen, Miss Hackney has now pre- 
pared a lecture on the poetic literature of Latin America. 

Miss Hackney says she found out on her lecture tours that no 
woman can manage a suit-case and an umbrella with any comfort, 
therefore, the plan for her hat protector which she calls the “ stop- 
a-Drop Hat Shield ” popped full size out of her brain like Minerva 
out of that of Jove. It is really a becoming variant of the sailor’s 








sou’ wester head-gear. 


Suffrage in France 
(Continued from page 1013) 

Second—Women are admitted to benefit by all laws which 
hitherto have applied only to men. 

Third—All future laws will affect the human being without 
distinction of sex. 

‘“ The world,” said Mr. Guesde, “has scarcely awakened from 
the bloody nightmare into which the errors of society, as it is now 
constituted, plunged it. The social reform which must follow 
can never be realized without the close collaboration of all human 
beings.” 

[In the meantime, at least one French woman was a candidate 
for elections in Paris in January. Madame Alice La Maziere ran 
in the Quartier Saint-Georges for the municipal elections, and 
though she was defeated she polled a large vote and testified that 
her experiences led her to believe that women will be welcomed 
in politics. 

She gives this experience of her campaign: “I was met at 
first with distrust—why should I not admit it? But I very soon 


found a current of sympathy flowing between me and my audience. a“ 
I was heard to the end with interest, and if any of those who L PHollander 

were present read these lines, they can bear witness that I am not . m QO. 
departing from the truth when I write that I was often applauded. ESTABLISHED 18248 


This applause was, of course, not meant for me; it was meant for 
the ideas that I was putting forward, which were those of 





feminism.” 


The ice has been broken for the entrance of women into highly Gowns Coats 


important posts by the appointment to the secretariat of the 


msi of a “ ees rp — of the Suites Waists 
Minister of Marine. A Mule. ardl lad previously been an Fi ° e 
urs Millinery 


assistant under-secretary of Finance, but Paris has been specially 


aroused by the innovation of Mlle. Laudry’s appointment. She Blouses Lingerte 


is young, charming and highly educated, having taken degrees 


both in philosophy and law. Misses and Childrens 
Clothi: 

The Very Latest hing 
M*: BASS struck the right note when she said at the Chi- 


cago convention: “ Platform planks have become almost 


platitudes. I believe this great new citizenship should stand for FIFTH AVENUE 2+46™ STREET 


definite pronouncement on national and international questions, NEW YORK 
such as the democratization of industry, a constructive economic 
world policy and a constructive peace policy guaranteed by the BOYLSTON STREET 


BOSTON 


covenant of a league of nations.” 
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Organization Notes 


Connecticut 

F Connecticut persists in keeping its memory 

green in the minds of generation after gen- 
eration of women as one of the few states out- 
side of the south-eastern group which would 
not help the enfranchisement of American 
women, it will not be the fault of the Republi- 
can Men’s Ratification Committee of that state. 
This Committee, of which Colonel Isaac M. UIl- 
man is chairman, issued a Republican Ratifica- 
tion bulletin at Hartford on March 10. On its 
first page it publishes the resolution passed by 
the Republican National Committee on Decem- 


ber 10, 1919, which recommended: “to state Leg- 
islatures the ratification of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment” and “urged that special ses- 
sions be called before February 1 to complete 
the ratification.” 

It also publishes Mr. Will Hays’ statement 
made on the same day promising that “party 
managers will co-operate with the women in a 
determined effort to have the suffrage amend- 
ment ratified by February 15.” 

With all the brief power he has, Governor 
Marcus Holcomb has defeated the plans of his 


party as regards helping women to vote in the 

















Our Many-Tongued Ancestors 


personal speech between all kinds 
of people a matter of constant 
occurrence. 


Born of the diverse nations of 
the earth, Americans appreciate, 
now more than ever before, the 
necessity for national unity; one 
flag, one purpose, one form of 
patriotic understanding. 


A confusion of tongues makes 
for a confusion of ideas and prin- 
ciples. Everything which goes 
toward the up-building and main- 
tenance of a one language people 
makes for national strength and 
national progress. 


It is in such service that the Bell 
Telephone has played so vital a 
part. Its wires reach every corner 
of the country, making intimate, 


Gam a 






ly 
Ley svete " 
=e One Policy 


One System 


But the telephone is no inter- 
preter. If its far reaching wires 
are to be effective, those who use 
them must speak the same lan- 
guage. The telephone best serves 
those who have become one with 
us in speech. 


Yet uniformity of language is 
not enough from those who would 
gain the greatest good from the 
telephone, neither is financial sup- 
port enough; for complete service 
makes essential true co-operation 
on the part of every subscriber. 


, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
s AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


presidential elections, and that in spite of the 
repeated efforts made by local Connecticut Re. 
publican men urging him to prompt action. 

In the bulletin issued by the Republican Rati- 
fication Committee of men, they say: 

“The members of the Republican Ratification 
Committee of Connecticut believe in (1) the 
Republican Party, (2) the furthering of the 
interests of that party in every possible way, 
(3) the importance to the country of a Re. 
publican victory in 1920. 

“For the above reasons we submit to the Re- 
publican voters of Connecticut that it is of the 
utmost importance to bring Connecticut into !ine 
with the active working policy of the naticnal 
party in regard to the federal suffrage ame:d- 
ment. 

“Ultimate ratification of the amendment is 
assured, thirty-three states have already ratified, 
Twenty-seven of these states are Republicn, 
Georgia, Virginia, Alabama, Mississippi, So: th 
Carolina, and Maryland, all Democratic sta es 
have refused to ratify. Shall Republican Con- 
necticut remain in this company? It is not a 
question whether or not Connecticut will ratify 
when it meets in regular session in January 
1921, but whether Connecticut will call a special 
session in order to enable its own women to 
enter the electorate through the action of their 
own state—through the front door, as it were 


in time for the elections of 1920. 


6¢ O man who values his own ballot and 

N appreciates the importance of the 
coming presidential election can fail to see how 
vitally important this election is to patriotic 
women and how deeply they resent the opposi- 
tion of a state party that deprives them of the 
vote. 

“In view of the critical situation, we urge 
every Republican who has at heart the interests 
of the Republican party, to press upon the Gov- 
ernor the importance of calling a special session 
in order that Connecticut may save for the Re 
publican party credit for ratification of the 
amendment. 

“We realize that Governor Holcomb has sev- 
eral times refused to call a special session, giv- 
that he did not believe a 


ing as his reason 


special emergency existed. However, we be- 
lieve that the necessity for two more states to 
ratify the amendment (Washington will ratify 
on March 22) in order that women may be vot- 
ing in the 1920 election and the fact that, unless 
these two states do ratify, women in many states 
which have already ratified will be kept out of 
the election, create a special emergency which 
will not only justify the Governor in changing 
his mind but will win, by such a change, state 
and national commendation for him and his 
party. 

“In asking him to reconsider his decision we 
are only asking him to use the privilege of all 
conscientious executives. For a _ constantly 
changing situation gives ample ground for re- 


versing a decision on any question.” 
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After Three Score Years and Ten 


Worcester 


HE first suffrage convention ever held in 
convened in 


Massachusetts 
seventy years ago. It was fitting that the last 
meeting of the historic Massachusetts Woman 


| Suffrage Association should be held in the same 


city. On Saturday, February 28, the delegates 
to the mid-winter Business Meeting lucky 
enough to be on open lines of travel assembled 
at the Hotel Bancroft. They voted to change 
the name of the Association to the Massachu- 
setts League of Women Voters, and to under- 
take the program of education and legislation 
of the National League of Women Voters. 
As transportation was still tied up on ac- 
count of the busy blizzards of February, all 
sorts of last minute changes were made in the 
program. Mrs, Charles Sumner Bird, who was 
slated to preside was unable to come because no 
trains were leaving East Walpole; Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, President of the Association, 
was delayed, finally arriving at noon. In the 
abse ice of these officers, Miss Fanny C. Osgood, 
treasurer, opened the meeting, and Miss Ara- 
bella H. Tucker, president of the Equal Fran- 
chise Club of Worcester, gave the address of 
welcome. Then at Miss Osgood’s request, Mrs. 
Benjamin F. Pitman was elected temporary 


Chairman. 


Miss Osgood’s report of the financial situa- 
tion of the Association was greeted with much 
applause. It balance of $14,500, 
$8,000 of which being the net proceeds of the 
Bay State Bazaar. 

Miss Blackwell took the chair at noon and 
the business of reorganization of the Associa- 
Difficulties developed in 


showed a 


tion was taken up. 
relation to the draft of the proposed constitu- 
tion of the new organization, caused by changes 
made by the National League of Women Voters 
at the recent Chicago Convention. The decision 
was finally reached to recommit the draft of 
the constitution and call a special meeting of 
the delegates late in March. In the meantime a 
constitution will be drafted in accordance with 
later instructions to state auxiliaries of the 
national league. 

The committee on constitution was instructed 
to provide that the Massachusetts league should 
be a dues-paying organization 

Reports of the regular standing committees 
were heard in the afternoon and Mrs. Susan 
W. Fitzgerald gave a stirring appeal asking the 
suffragists of Massachusetts to give generously 
to the Anna Howard Shaw Memorial, partic- 
ularly to the endowment fund to establish a 


chair of political education at Bryn Mawr. 
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EAGLE CHOCOLATE 


FOR EATING AND DRINKING 








“and 4% Pound 
Package 











A Woman's Typewriter 
At Last 


TYPEWRITER perfected into a 
A: writing machine” affording more 
than 365 different type sets—includ- 
ing a strictly feminine script—and practi- 
cally all languages. There are two differ- 
ent types or languages always on the one 
machine—“ Just turn the Knob” to change. 
Secretaries find the versatility of the 
Multiplex invaluable. It gives them a dis- 
tinctive type for your business correspond- 
ence; condensed type for indexing, engage- 
ment cards, etc., extended type for head- 
lines for your club papers; Italics for 
emphasizing the points you want to drive 
home, and the beautiful script shown for 
social correspondence. 


~ Hammond 





MULTIPLE 


. . 9 

‘‘Many Typewriters in One 
is the only machine permissible for social 
correspondence as the letter below shows— 





Rear Horence: 


"Ste a great tife if you 
don't week end", Gnne Steers 
Richardeon says. dn the dace 
of it, & an coking that you 
moke one of a harty of o1% and 
week-end at the Moors. & can 
promise you a new ocath or tuo 
to dangle from your saoh, 

She car witt meet the 4. 15 
on Sruiday. 

pe Ale 
Monday, 2 nber 8th 


You can change instantly from this script 
to a type for business correspondence or any 
other of the many types the Multiplex puts at 


your service. 
__~“ THE HEART 
of the HAMMOND 


Interchangeable Type 


Written on the Multi- 
plex, your writing 
looks like beautiful 
engraving — the 
type cannot pile 
up or jam. That's 
one reason _ s0 
many college stu- 
dents use the Multi- 
plex. It puts into their 
writing the same beauty, force and emphasis 
they put into their thoughts. 


Also an Aluminum Portable Model 


For Traveling—for Home. Weighs about 11 
Ibs. Full capacity. Ask for special folder. 

Mail coupon for free pamphlet ‘‘ The Miracle 
of the Multiplex.” We will also send ** People 
Who Count,” giving lists of Kings, Queens and 
prominent people in every walk of life who use 
the Multiplex. 
i Seer icneeeee Soe 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. § 







~ East 69th Street New York City § 
i PE Se Cidaccdnanesekeeakawanasameneme’ | 
+ - 
. DONE: 5:60:946:0:5459600695090009008%000048 7 
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ROBABLY the very conve- 

nience of our location in the 
heart of the shopping district 
brings us women clients. But we | 
prefer to give the credit to the con- 
venience of our service. 


TRUST 
COMPANY 





FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 


We are Sometimes Called the Oficial Suffrage Bank 


METROPOLITAN 
DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS 
and DYERS 
First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 
Prompt Delivery. 


hout New York City, see teleph 
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TRADE MARK 


“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR” 
PATENTEO 
23 WEST 30 STREET::*-NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 








Fi-fliexs-& Son, 


BON FOR 
VOYAGE STEAMER 
BASKETS VOYAGERS 








557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C. 











LITTLE SERVIAN CHILDREN WAITING FOR THEIR FOOD AT A RELIEF STATION 


Visualizing Citizenship 
NEW field of dramatic art lies before the 
This is the 


various 


League of Women Voters. 
spectacular form of 


As usual, it is the up- 


presentation in 
phases of citizenship. 
and-coming St. Louisians who have set the pace 
for achieving this in a practical and pleasing 
manner. 

The Wednesday Club of St. Louis is staging 
“Scenes from Political Life,” its first play hav- 
ing been given on January 27th. This was the 
work of Florence Atkinson and Cora Boyd* 
and it is dedicated to the memory of Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw “ whose life is an ever fresh in- 
spiration to the humblest worker to ‘carry on.’”’ 

The four scenes of the play carry the immi- 
grant women through the bureau of naturaliza- 
tion, the naturalization court, the registration 
office and to the polls. Picturesque costuming 
and atmosphere are produced by a variety of 
nationalities. There are in the dramatis per- 
sonae an Italian Countess, a Swedish trained 
nurse, a French manicuriste, an old Polish 
woman, an Irish cook, and so on. Loh Wah Ah 
Men is Chinese; Isabella Dorado, a Porto Rican; 


Anita Castro, a Brazilian. 


HE scenes are the actual presentation of 
T what takes place when a foreign woman 
becomes an American citizen. They are not bur- 
lesques, but pieces of realism. At the polls in the 
last scene, many American women are also vot- 
ing, and here there is opportunity for instruction, 
~ * Applications for the sale of this play and the 


right of reproduction may be made to Mrs. W. W. 
Boyd, 10 North Kingshighway, St. Louis, Missouri. 








edification and even for amusement. More than 
forty people participated in the play, muinl 
women. The ways in which the laws ve> the 
woman immigrant were not stressed, but some of 
the implications that this is so were inescap ible 
One of these inconsistencies, in the laws gov ern- 
ing the privilege and practice of voting, is th::t an 
illiterate woman, too ignorant to pass the require. 
ments of naturalization, can instantly obtain full 
citizenship by marrying a man who is a cit zen 
Another is that a foreign-born woman may be- 
come a naturalized citizen, but that a wornan 
born and reared in America, but who is the wife 
of an un-naturalized alien, cannot obtain citi”en- 
ship until he does. These situations were iully 
illustrated in the stage presentation. 

An amusing interlude was furnished by the 
election law as a means to keep one’s cook. 
Bridget Maloney, cook in a Washington Terrace 
residence, was shown as registering next fall and 
“But I’m going 


“ 


giving her employer’s address. 
to quit next week,” she remarked. lhe 
worruk’s too harrud for the loikes of me.” “If 
you leave that home,” a woman election official 
informed her, “you will lose your vote.” 
Bridget’s reply was that she would not do any- 
thing to lose her vote, no matter how “ harrud 
the worruk was.” This meant a respite of six or 
seven weeks to the Washington Terrace folk 
Who says woman suffrage isn’t for the best in- 
terest of the home! 

In the registration scene, a Chinese woman, 
wife of a laundryman who was a citizen through 
birth in this country, was informed that, because 


she was born in China, she could never be a 





REGISTERED 


eS 


‘Peditorme’ 


“ Pediforme” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shoe 
that has proven itself worthy of the name. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Paul L. Bryant Co., Inc. 


Dyers and Cleaners 


Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 
Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


Stores throughout the city 
See ’phone book 
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AL, Green Soy 


The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St. 
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citizen, regardless of her husband’s privileges. 
A Porto Rican woman had the easiest time of 
all, as the people of that island, by act of Con- 
gress, are citizens of the United States. A 
French manicuriste, dissatisfied with her name 
of Lemon, got it changed in the process of 
naturalization to Citron. An Italian contessa, 
who insisted that her title should go in the 
record of her naturalization, withdrew her ap- 
plication when reminded of the American bar- 


rier against such distinctions. 


‘6 T HE polling place scene was embellished 
with flowers, but it lacked realism,” 


ays a witness, “which might have been con- 
erred by the presence of a barber chair, or the 
quipment of a plumber’s shop, on the stage. 
Some of the figures in this scene were two anti- 
suffragists, who mourned over the neglect of the 
home by women voters; a housemaid who was 
irrested for repeating; two women who thought 


there should be a special booth for club members ; 


in idealistic woman who had often heard that it 
was her duty to rise above party, but who could 
find no way to do so when only party ballots 
were furnished to her; and a woman who had 


forgotten to register so could not vote.” 


Save Money on Meat 


HE Department of Justice has announced 
T the dates of “Save Money on Meat” 
Week in the various states. During these weeks 
an effort will be made to reduce the prices of 
the most popular cuts of beef, pork and lamb 
by showing consumers the advantage of turn- 
ing to those which are equally nutritious but 
which cost much less. 

The first “Save Money on Meat” Week, 
which has been previously announced, will be 
held from March 22 to March 27 throughout 


each of the following States: 


Illinois Iowa 

Wisconsin Indiana 

Ohio Michigan 

Pennsylvania New Jersey 
New York 


The week beginning April 5 will be “Save 
Money on Meat” Week in: 
New Hampshire 


Maine 

Vermont Connecticut 

Massachusetts Rhode Island 

Washington Oregon 
California 


The week beginning April 5 will be “Save 
Money on Meat” Week in the District of Col- 
umbia and the following States: 


Maryland West Virginia 
Virginia Delaware 
Kentucky North Caroling 
South Caroling Tennessee 
Florida Georgia 
Mississippi Alabama 
Arkansas Louisiana 
Missouri 


The week beginning April 12 will be “Save 
Money on Meat” Week in each of the following 


States: 


Texas Oklahoma 
Kansas Nebraska 
South Dakota Minnesota 
North Dakota Montana 


Idaho Wyoming 
Nevada Utah 
Colorado Arizona 


New Mexico 
On each day of “Save Money on Meat” Week 
some particular cut or cuts of the inexpensive 
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variety will be featured and will be sold at a 
low price. Retailers who hitherto have not 
carried in stock some of the less costly cuts 
because their customers did not ask for them 
intend to lay in adequate quantities of such por- 
tions of meat. If the consumers will take ad- 
vantage of the highly nutritious and palatable 
pieces of meat which are relatively inexpensive, 
the saving effected will be tremendous 

Under present conditions the prices of the 
choicest cuts are in extreme instances fifty or 
sixty cents higher per pound than the price of 
other good, wholesome meat from the same 


animal.” 
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Times of the Year 


C. G. Gunther’s 


391 Fifth Avenue 
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Fale 
* Deodorant Supreme 


* A colorless, odorless, scientific toilet water 
* @ which dries and deodorizes perspiration with- 
s+ out checking it. Use freely under arms, on face or 
any part of body; it is antiseptic and harmless. 
75c. and $1.25—At Leading Stores. 
Prepared by OGILVIE SISTERS, New York 
Address orders to Gibson-Thomsen Co., 
Distributors, 120 W. 32d St., N. Y. 
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1,.STATE IN WHAT WAY RURAL 
GOVERNMENT TOUCHES INTIMATELY 
THE RURAL HOME. 





este since they train the children for 




















School of Citizenship 
Examination 








5. WHAT IS A REGISTERED VOTER 
WHAT IS AN ENROLLED VOTER; WH( 
MAY BE A QUALIFIED VOTER IN YOU! 
STATE? 























future citizenship; taxes, if exorbitant, Correct Answers REGISTERED voter has his or her nam« sour 
may cause the denial in the home of ordinary A placed on registration books of the elec comt 
comforts; roads, which provide the means of ret tion district where he votes, and is then author- 
going to centres of entertainment and enlight- A’ the ee of a number of students at ized to cast his ballot in the next election; an 9. 
enment. (Roe). the Chicago School of Political Educa- enrolled voter has placed his name on the lists DRA 
2. DESCRIBE THE IDEAL FORM OF pansy for Women held the week following the oF his political party, and is then authorized to PER 
CITY GOVERNMENT, AND STATE WHY National Convention, the questions for exami- vote in the primaries. pues LAN 
YOU CONSIDER IT IDEAL. nation and correct answers are herewith The qualifications of voters vary in the dif- T 
HE City Manager plan, whereby a mana- aoe The answers are those taken directly ferent states, and consequently cannot be given ] 
| ger is elected on a non-partisan ticket (or from the examination papers. here. Gov 
selected by a committee so elected), and paid a 6. BY WHAT BODIES OF VOTERS ARE chat 
salary large enough to secure a competent ernment, and experts are more likely to be ap- SENATORS AND MEMBERS OF THE criti 
person. This manager appoints the heads of pointed to the heads of the departments. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES plet 
the various departments of work, such as (Brarr). ELECTED? HOW LONG DO THEY not 
Police, Health, Streets, etc, and is held re- 3. NAME FIVE DEPARTMENTS OF SERVE? WHAT ARE THEIR SALARIES? 1 
sponsible for the results of their work. 1 STATE GOVERNMENT THAT ARE OF ENATORS are elected by the state at large. BO 
approve this plan because it is easier for voters MOST INTEREST AND IMPORTANCE Representatives are elected by Congres- OF 
to know the qualifications of one man than to WoMEN, AND STATE WHY. (This sional Districts. Senators serve for six years, T 
many, and this one man may be held absolutely question was poner misunderstood) and representatives for two, Salaries for both 
responsible for the good government of the : are $7,500 a year. (Rocers. ) 1 
community. He makes a business of city gov- : en mcntitd Houses, mecomee decent hous- 7, WHAT POWER OVER TREATIES TA 
; eee ae be ee to soci HAVE THE PRESIDENT AND SENATE TC 
e ’ are of Dependent Children, to be so manage« EePE ae > : 
Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School itmiian. oT LE 
as to produce good citizens; a carefully organ REATIES ee . 
746 Madison Avenue New York City Bear ; y “5 are initiated by the President, 
ized Department of Charities; a high class De- io & 1 ; : : 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 rm » silt iiiaieadtliaan Milees . Labor who has sole power to conduct negotia- 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities P pnt - en Jepartment of Labor, tions with foreign powers. The Senate must me 
under the stimulus of select companion- to inspect factories and places where women velily ter 4 two-dlicds vote é 
ship, coupled with individual attention niles: Didliie Bariten te Me Geen canes fot ee ee ee (BLarm.) vie 
and the advantages of private tutoring. ‘ tsi a now SS =———<—= tio 
“Good Time Club,” Afte Activities. Gift Sho gas, electricity, transportation, etc. : 
Airs 4 inn’ IVAN TARASOFF x 
Graduate of Imperial Russian School the 
r IDGE STE — a tre 
M Blanche Townsend 4. W aig IS THE BUDGET SYSTEM, All Styles of Artistic Dancing r 
° EITHER NATIONAL OR STATE? re! 
. ° ° - . ‘ Cl d Priv 
Voice Expression Acting a 3udget System provides for an esti- sie Gotten, ter eins Be 
) Platform Reading Public Speaking mate for each department of work in tiie 2. ; te 
‘ H uxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 59th St. 
Studio: 13 Gramercy Park, New York city, state or nation, of the amount necessary to Telephone Plaza 9239. eq 





















































These 


estimates are summed up and adjusted to the 


carry on its work for the coming year. 

































































ee Pita f 9 
‘raining. Costum - axes sessed. is ‘ 
PRACTICAL Se , amount of taxes to be assessed. By this ROSETTA O NEILL S 
poeta chitecture; Interio- method there are taxes enough to cover the ‘3 
oration, Poster Advertising, Illustration. : IC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART needs of the government, but not too much. TAT inee 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, Pres. Circulars This lessens temptation to pad estimates and 
Susan F. Bissell, Secy., 2239 Bway., New York a — 
it betters opportunities for economy and finan- tu 
c TURE cial efficiency. (Jones. ) “To Miss O'Neill I owe my success.” — Mrs. Vernon Castle st 
Soluria: costae rates The Budget System for state or nation pro- 766 Madison Avenue, New York S 
Giainction of fevcign oo end provindall vides that the needs of the several departments ( 
MARGUERITE ROBERTSON shall be investigated by a Board of Control or tl 
33 W. 81st St., New York City a . 
some board appointed for the purpose, and 
By appointment enly Telephone Schuyler 6327 | a lati * ~~ Cen stile e VESTOFF - SEROVA 
= recommendations made to Congress or the RUSSIAN SCHOOL A 
e: Legislature as to the amount needed for their 7 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE upport. Taxes are then assessed to meet the 
A standard ll for the educati S . 3 a 
a iiee toe ak ee “ CLASSIC ‘DANCING 
B. S. in Secretarial Work, Home Economics, total budget. The plan eliminates careless ap- 
Dimes. whites a propriations with no adequate information con ae See et ow wae Cy 
eadin oO . W oma in usic Ss W id ‘i ii 
“Member of North. Central Association and of " d : ac dit Telephone: Columbus 6212 z. 
t iat rtm res. . 
° WM. A. MADDOX, Ph. D., President ee a Private Lessons Classes © Normal Courses J 
Box 44 Rockford, Tilinois (ENGLE.) | 
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8 WHY IS LEGISLATION CONCERN- 
ING WATER POWER OF OVERWHELM- 
| ING IMPORTANCE? 

N account of rapidly diminishing forces 
O in minerals, coal, gas, etc., it may be the 
source of future heat and light of homes and 


' communities, and power for manufacturers. 


(Bownitcu.) 

9, WHERE DOES THE STERLING BILL 
DRAW THE DIVIDING LINE BETWEEN 
PERMISSIBLE FREE SPEECH AND UN- 
LAWFUL FREE SPEECH? 

T prohibits language which advocates force 
| or violence to overthrow the United States 
Government, or in its effort to modify or 
change the form of government. 


criticism of government and advocacy of com- 


It permits 


plete change, so long as force and violence are 
ot suggested. (Kurz. ) 
10. WHAT’-LABOR BILL HAS PASSED 

BOTH THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE 

OF REPRESENTATIVES? 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Bill. 

(AMEs. ) 
IMPOR- 
SMITH- 

THE 


11. WHAT ARE THE MOST 
TANT PROVISIONS OF THE 
TOWNER BILL ENDORSED BY 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS? 

HE Smith-Towner Bill provides for a de- 
T head a 
It pro- 


partment of education with its 
member. of the President’s Cabinet. 
vides further for the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities between the states by pro- 
viding a federal amendment in proportion to 
purpose: of 
the 


the needs of each state for the 


training teachers, Americanization work, 
removal of 


Before the state, however, can make use of the 


illiteracy, and physical training. 


federal appropriation, it must appropriate an 


equal amount for the same work. 
(SMITH.) 

12, HOW MAY THE FEDERAL CON- 
STITUTION BE AMENDED? HOW MANY 
TIMES HAS IT BEEN AMENDED? 

Y a two-thirds vote of both Houses of 

Congress, and ratification by the Legisla- 
tures of three-fourths of the states. The Con- 
stitution has been amended eighteen times. The 
Suffrage Amendment will be the nineteenth, 
(Bates.) (Such amendment is not signed by 
the President.) 

13. HOW OLD ARE THE DEMOCRATIC 
AND REPUBLICAN PARTIES RESPEC-; 
TIVELY? 

HE Democrats claim that the Democratic 
Party began with Jefferson in 1804 and 
is 116 years old, but others fix its origin in 
Jackson's administration, which w ould make it 


When writing to, 





The Republicans claim that 


about 75 years old. 
their party dates back to the days of Hamil- 
ton, which would make it about 131 years old, 


but the Republican Party as such entered the 
campaign of 1860 victoriously and is therefore 
60 years old. (BLAIR. ) 
14. WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL DIF 
FERENCES BETWEEN THE DEMO 
CRATIC AND REPUBLICAN PARTIFS? 
HIEFLY traditional and historic. The k« 
C publican Party has stood for the Prote 
tive Tariff and the Democratic for a tariff for 
The Republican Party has 


and 


stood 


revenue only. 


more usually for federal interests the 


Democratic Party for States Rights. Personal 
and local interests have often led to confusion 
on both these points and Democrats have stood 
for Protective Tariff 
cated States Rights. The differences at present 
are difficult to discern or to describe. 
(Kurz. ) 
15. WHAT HAS BEEN THE COST 
THE UNITED STATES OF THE WORLD 
WAR? 
HE war cost the United States $21,850,- 
000,000, as declared by Chief of the Sta- 
tistics branch of the general staff in Washing- 
ton, June, 1919. 
rectly.) 
16. (A) NAME THE CHIEF ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THE NOMINATING CONVEN- 


and Republicans advo- 


TO 


(Many students answered cor- 


TION PLAN. (B) THE CHIEF ADVAN- 
TAGES OF THE NOMINATING PRI- 
MARY. (C) IS EITHER METHOD SAT- 


ISFACTORY? 


{A) 1 ig 


gates who are supposed to represent the choice 
The resulting nominations 


£ nominating convention brings 


together in a small group dele- 
of their localities. 
are reached more quickly and with much less 
expense. 

(B) The nominating primary is an election 
and is more democratic, giving all enrolled vo- 
ters an opportunity to register their preferences 
for the nomination. 

(C) Neither method as conducted is ideal. 
The convention opens the way for fraud and 
while the primary is an ex- 
ceedingly expensive process. (Burr. ) 

17. ARE WOMEN EXEMPT FROM JURY 
DUTY? IF SO, SHOULD THEY BE EX- 
EMPT? IF SO, WHY? 

Wrvceat are exempt in most states and 


probably an especial law to qualify 


“ steam-rollering,” 


them for jury service will be necessary in mos\ 


states. They should not be exempt. Any 
woman could be excused from service for good 
cause just as men are. (BAurER. ) 


or dealing with, 


AND WHAT 
THE SUFFRAGE 
BY SEPARATE 
THE REVOLU- 


18.TO HOW . MANY 
CLASSES OF MEN HAS 
BEEN EXTENDED 
MOVEMENTS SINCE 
TION? 


+ ATHOLICS, 


landholders, 


Jews, working men or non- 


foreign born through natu- 


ralization, Negroes and Indians (Brown. ) 
19. WHAT ARE THE CHIEF PROVI- 
SIONS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 
FEDERATION of nations for mutual 
A protection and limitation of war; arbitra 
tion provided for; no nation to declare wat 


without consent of League; any member at 


tacked will be protected by all other members. 


who will come to her defense; fixed limits for' 


standing armies and continual reduction of 


military forces. It looks to the substitution of 


reason and mentraancuniel for war to be enforced 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 

Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
jects taught by University Professors. 
Practice Kindergartens. Students Residence. 

Mid-year class enters Feb. 2nd. 

Address, MISS HABRIETTE MELISSA MILLS, 
Principal, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. 

















CAMP x VEGA 


“4 Paradise of Waters” 
Charleston, Ontario, Canada 
An Island for Boys 8 to15 years. Fishing, hunting, 
swimming, tennis, outdoor theatricals, canoeing, car- 
pentry. Tutoring if desired. Four motor boats. Large 
central building with ied sleeping bungalows. 12 
hours from New York Cit 
MRS HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
Suite C,.121 E. 57th St., New York.City. 
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THE NEW SUFFRAGE TABLE 


Where Women 
Vote 
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* Electoral Reform Bill as passed granted suf- 
frage to widows who have not re-married and 
mothers of soldiers killed in battle, or civilians 
shot by Germans. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
Women Were Grantzd Full Suffrage 


“ 18 
Wyoming ........c-ccscccscorcccccecs 
DEE a. vide vceccviseaeeenpeees<ee ed 1893 
er ee re 1895 


(Utah by territorial enactment in 1870. 
Utah women voted for 18 years under 
this grant. Suffrage was taken from 
Utah women by congressional enactment 
in 1888, Utah being still a ward of Con- 
gress. In November, 1895, suffrage was 
restored to women by the passage of the 
new Utah state constitution, which Presi- 
dent Cleveland signed Jan. 4, 1896.) 
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Women Voters of the World! 


There are approximately one hundred million 
women voters in the world today. Seventeen mill- 
fon of them in 29 states have the right to vote for 
the next president of the United States. This in- 
cludes Texas and Arkansas, where women have 
only primary suffrage. 














When writing to, or dealing with, 


by international compact—an economic boycott 
to be first applied upon the rebellious before 
engaging in war. (McManon.) 

20. (A) WHAT DEPENDENCIES DOES 
THE UNITED STATES POSSESS? (B) 
HOW ARE THEY GOVERNED? (C) IS 
THERE A DEMAND FOR. INDEPEND- 
ENCE IN ANY OF THEM? 

HE organized dependencies are Alaska, 
T the Philippines, Hawaii and Porto Rico. 
These have duly elected Legislatures with Gov- 
ernors and judges appointed by the United 


States. 
The unorganized are the Canal Zone, Guam, 
American Samoa, the Danish West Indian 


Islands (Virgin), which are governed entirely 
by officials appointed by the United States. 
The protectorates, Cuba, Haiti and San Do- 
mingo govern themselves; but in time of revo- 
lution or other emergency, the United States 
may set up a military government, conduct 


elections, collect taxes, etc. (Rore.) Yes, a de- 


mand for independence comes from _ the 
Philippines. 
21. WHAT ARE ELECTION LAWS? 


WHAT, IN YOUR JUDGMENT, ARE THE 
MOST NEEDED IMPROVEMENTS? 
LECTION laws are those which prescribe 
K rules and conditions for voting and differ 
among the states. The improvements required 
also differ among the states—the abolition of 
emblems, the non-partisan ballot, the short bal- 
lot, are all methods of suggested improvement. 
(McCLos KEY. ) 


22. WHAT IS STATES RIGHTS? 
TATES Rights is the doctrine of the inde- 
S pendence and sovereignty of the individ- 
ual state in contradiction to the power of the 
federal government. It is a worthy political 
principle which has been prostituted into a slo- 
gan of delay and determent used against any- 
thing which any person does not desire to op- 
pose openly. He resorts to the plea of states 
rights to conceal his real motives. 
(Homson.) 
The doctrine of States Rights is that the 
states delegated to the nation only those rights 
which the Constitution specifically states were 


(KoEHRL. ) 
Theory that each state is an independent 


so delegated. 


sovereignty independent of the United States, 
that the United States gains its authority from 
the permission of the states rather than that the 
states derive theirs from the United States Con- 


stitution. (RUHL. ) 
23. WHAT IS THE MONROE DOC- 
TRINE? 


HE Monroe Doctrine was originally de- 
7 clared by President Monroe upon the 
suggestion of British authorities that the United 
States would consider any interference with the 
territory of any nation on the Western Hemi- 
sphere or any assumption of power on this 
hemisphere as an unfriendly act to the United 


States. This original doctrine has been ex. 
tended until at the present time the:term is used 
to cover many modifications never contemplated 
when it was first declared. (SCHAFFNER. ) 

24. WHY ARE CAMPAIGN FUNDS A 
MENACE TO HONEST PARTY POLI- 
TICS? 

ECAUSE contributors of large sums ex- 
B pect in return a control over party poli- 
cies. Large campaign funds frequently mean 
the corruption of individual voters and work- 
ers. (Trax.) 

25. HOW IS THE NATION FINANCED? 

TAX on incomes of individuals, and cor- 

A porations, on excess profits, internal rey- 


enue and import duties. 


26. HOW MANY AND WHAT ARE THE 
CHIEF FEDERAL COURTS? 

EDERAL Supreme Court, consisting of a 
F Chief Justice and eight Associate Jusiices 
Each of these judges is also presiding judge 
over a Circuit Court, of which it follows that 
there are nine. 

The Circuits are divided into Districts, each 
of which has a District Court. There are ow 
nearly one hundred District Courts. All | ed- 
eral Judges are appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate and serve during 
good behavior. 

There is also a Court of Claims. 

Special courts are created from time to time 


27. WHAT ARE THE DANGERS OF IL- 
LITERACY IN A NATION? 


A N illiterate voter is not likely to under- 
stand the issues which his vote helps to 
decide. 


gogues. 


He is apt to be at the mercy of dema- 
His ability to serve in the nation’s de- 
He is unlikely to 


understand the value of education for the next 


fense is greatly impaired. 


generation. A democracy governed by majority 
rule is only safe when its people are enlight- 


ened. (GoonE. ) 











Now Is Your Time to Buy Up 


Your Own Newspaper Cuts. 


The Leslie Bureau of Suffrage Education has 
on hand numbers of electrotypes of various 
women who have been active workers in suffrage 
campaigns. 


These are suitable for newspapers only. When 
the press bureau goes out of existence they must 
be scrapped for lack of storage room. 


Some of you whose cuts are at headquarters 
are now working in public posts and may need 
cuts. These may be had on application for from 
10 cents to 25 cents each—less than one-half of 


what they cost. Apply to 


Leslie Bureau of Suffrage Education 
171 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Two Novels About “ Doubles ” 


NE of the dozen best sellers on the lists 
O of a big publishing house for the first 
months of the year is E. Phillips Oppenheim’s 
The Great Impersonation (Little, Brown & Com- 
pany.) It is written on that intriguing theme 
masquerading. Mr. Oppenheim’s book differs 
materially from Mr. Leonard Merrick’s World- 
lings (E. P. Dutton Co.), a story on the same 
subjec 

It would give away the one quality of Mr. 
Oppenheim’s book which saves it from being a 
repetition of a dozen others to tell in what way 
it differs. As the author keeps his own secret 
almost to the end, his reviewer should play the 
game with him and not betray it. 

There is one other quality about Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s hero which helps to save him in the 
reader’s eyes. He keeps an ethical standard and, 
while he deceives cleverly, his chronicler does 
not permit him to sink to lying and forging 
and other rather ugly sins. This much cannot 
be said for Mr. Merrick’s Maurice Blake, who 
does his unaccustomed lying with an ease which 
denotes the quick mastery of what is generally 
thought to be a difficult art. Of course, Mr. 
Merrick’s work has the literary charm most 
stories lack which rely on their clever situations 
to carry them through. It shows a subtler 
analysis of psychology than Mr. Oppenheim 
uses, or needs, for his rapid photo-film type of 
tale. But as a superlatively clever piece of lit- 
erature—an attainment Mr. Merrick’s claque 
claims for him, “ The Worldlings” can not be 
said to add much to the author’s brilliant repu- 
tation as the novelist’s novelist. It is a good 
story, holding the reader’s attention, written 


| with ease and elegance of phrase; but it is not 


remarkable in any way. 


PINION has gone out and become general 
O that all industrial workers are so affluent as 
to be able to buy victrolas and pearl necklaces. 
Therefore it will be rather difficult to open Dr. 
Josephine Hutchinson’s study of 
Women’s Wages (Columbia University, Long- 
mans, Green and Co.) without a current of re- 
Wages of 1905, some 
Wages 


Emilie 


sistance to her facts. 
readers may say, do not interest us. 
of 1920 are quite another matter. 
Some of Dr. Hutchinson’s figures are recent 
*nough to command attention and the tables of 
relative wages of women and men should, at 
least, be studied with care, since nowhere, un- 
less in Norway, is there any indication that 
women’s wages and men’s wages are as yet 
firmly established on an equal footing. Figures 
as late as 1913 and 1915 show conditions suffi- 


The Book 
Stall 


ciently recent to have present value. In New 
Jersey, for instance, in 1913, 93,000 women were 
at work in the factories. Of this number 25 
per cent earned less than $6 per week; 61 per 
cent less than $8, and only 18 per cent received 
more than $10. In Michigan as late as 1915, the 
State Commission of Inquiry reported that ac- 
cording to returns received from employers all 
over the state, over one-half (52.8 per cent) of 
the women employed—and there were 34,000— 
received under $8 a week; over one-fifth re- 
ceived less than $6. 

In Massachusetts, reports for 1915 are worse. 
There in the brush industry nearly nine-tenths 
of the women workers received less than $8; in 
the candy trade, nearly 92 per cent; and, in 
the women’s ready-made clothing, 78 per cent 
were in the same case. In the candy trade near- 
ly a fourth of the girls earned less than #4. 

But it is in tables comparing the earnings of 
men and women that one gets the most light. In 
a general table of 1905, comprising 2,619,053 
workers, giving the wages of males over 10 and 
females over 16, only 2 per cent of these males, 
even with their lower age limit, were paid as 
low as from $3 to $4 a week, while 10.9 per 
cent of females over 16 were paid at that rate. 

This table also shows only 6.2 per cent males 
paid between $6 and $7, and 16.5 per cent of 
females. On the other hand, 17.4 per cent of 
males are paid from $12 and $15 per week, 
while only 24 per cent of the women in the 
group receive that much. Two per cent of the 
males received $25 and over—and none of the 
women. 

This pamphlet by Dr. Hutchinson is valuable 
as a contribution to the whole study of women’s 
wages. It discusses the effects of minimum 
wage legislation and of trade unionism upon 
women’s wages. It is a thoughtful scientific 
survey, and forms one of the series of studies 
in history and economics and public law edited 
by the faculty of political science of Columbia 
University, where Dr. Hutchinson is a Barnard 


College lecturer in Economics. 
As Others See Her 
66 UTSIDE of the diplomatic circles, 
O women in the United States do not take 
much personal or active interest in politics.” 
This is a sentence in an English-woman’s im- 


pressions of the American woman in war-time 
which shows how rash it is to travel through a 


foreign country for a few weeks and then put 
oneself in print about it. 

Mrs. A. Burnett-Smith’s 4s Others See Her 
(Houghton Mifflin & Co.) is so sincere an ef- 
fort to understand the American woman that 
one hates to point out where she has failed to 
make connections. The women at the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association conven- 
tion could show Mrs. Burnett-Smith a thing or 
two about the keen way in which American 
women are not only interested but intelligent 
in politics. But Mrs. Burnett-Smith would not 
be found at a suffrage convention. She is not 
interested. She begs to be excused from any 
participation in the national subject which, after 
the war, she found the American women most 


keen about. 


N the whole, this book rather amusingly 
QO misses the American point of view al 
every turn. It puts so much false or absurd em- 
phasis on trivial things that it is like a distorting 
mirror. One can only commiserate Mrs. Bur- 
nett-Smith on her failure to meet the real thing 
in American womanhood, or else advise her to 
get new lenses for her myopic eyes. Not all 
American women are divorced, comparatively 
few spending all their days and nights at clubs 
They keep house on the whole rather better than 
women in other countries. They do not shop 
all day and gad all night. They do not all wear 
jewels in public and sometimes—quite often 
they smile, 

It takes much daily and intimate living to- 
gether to understand the people of other races 
America has long been the victim of British 
insularity and it was hoped that the war had 
ended this prolific source of bad feeling between 
two nations which have every reason to be 
allies. If any more British writers come to this 
country and write up its inhabitants, an Anglo- 
American alliance will be about as probable as 


one between Dublin and London. 


Carrying Congress to the Woman 

OSE YOUNG is carrying Congress to the 
R woman in the small town and out on the 
prairie in a series of practical articles con- 
tributed to the Home Journat. The first to 
appear is in the March number under the title 
“Madam, Meet Your Congress.” “Congress as a 
First Aid to Housewives” will be the next 
Still another is scheduled for June under the 
title “Congress and Cockroaches.” The JourNaI 
is developing a program of timely articles of 
special significance to the woman who is rous- 
ing to the privileges and responsibilities of the 


new citizenship. 
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REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


The WOMAN CITIZEN desires to se- 
cure the services of one or more women 
in’ each city or community throughout 
the country to secure new subscribers and 
renewals on present subscriptions. This 
work may be done in leisure hours and 
will be both pleasant and. profitable. 


Subscription Department 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Ave. New York City 
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The Women’s Floor 


HE McALPIN contents itself with ser- 

ing so well that the guest remembers 
the service and allows the perfect details 
to form an agreeable background. 


The entire sixth floor reserved for women 
guests. Club registration bureau for 
visiting clubwomen. Ladies’ parlor and 
lounge on the first mezzanine floor. 


L. M.. BOOMER 
Managing Director 











W omen in [Industry 
Notes 


HE third biennial report of the Industrial 
Welfare California, 
1917-18, contains a resumé of the effect of the 


minimum wage schedule on the mercantile in- 


Commission of 


dustry. The study shows that “no establish- 
ment was forced out of, existertce by the 
order; the number of employees was not de- 
creased, but increased 10 per cent. The mini- 
mum wage does not bécome the standard. In 
California it did raise the wage representing 
the largest number of employees from the $9 
to the $10 group. The minimum wage does 
not become the maximum, for the number in 
the high-pay groups increased. Other condi- 
tions that are entirely separate from the mini- 
mum wage very definitely limit the size of the 
higher-pay groups. The minimum wage is a 
real remedial measure. The lowest pay groups 
were eliminated entirely. The percentage in 
the other low groups was restricted to 25 per 


The 
brought about by general 


cent of the number of employees. 
changes were not 
industrial conditions. There was no noticeable 


movement toward an advance in wages of 
women at any time in the three years from 
1914 to 1917. There were no new factors in- 
the few months from 


1917, that 


troduced in April to 


September, would cause such an 


8 
advance. 
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-For Girl. Students 


MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
Open the year round Chaperonage 
344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 


Catalogue on request 
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6000 Mile Guarantee 
UNION TIRES rerresent, the 


highest stand- 
ard in reconstructed tires. Their 
reinforcement of 4 extra layers of 
fabric reduces greatly blowout and 
puncture possibilities. Over 200,000 ir: 
use. To further increase mileage, we 





>! that under ordinary conditionswill last 
ten to 20,000 miles. Our 5,000-mile tire 
1 guarantee certificate with every tire: 


Prices Include Tire and Tube 
4 


30x3.. ........87.40 | $2n434 .....$12.00 

20x314 .. 8 60 | 38x34 .00--. 12.50 
3448.S.only 9.16 K44 we eee ; 

Bed 0.85 | 86x44... . 18-40 








34x4 
Reliner Free With Every a. 
te whether you want straight .de or clincher, 
poem pd non-skid.’ Send $2 deposit for each tire ordered, 
Sates C O.D., subject to Srgpen gee or 6 percent 
discount if full amount is sent with order. 
UNION RUBBER COMPANY 
Dent. 101 Racine Ave. & 15th St., Chicago 








The Best For Repairing Glassware 






Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, 3 


’ Use Major’s Cement 


Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottle. 
At All Dealers. 











WARDROBE SHOP ~ 
INC. 


416 Madison Avenue 
| New York City 
Individualized Ready-to-W ear 

| Specialty shop for busy women | 




















At all leading stores 
Emery & Beers Company, Ine. 


Sole Owners and Distributors~ 
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Are Women Musicians to Scab? 

HE Boston Symphony Orchestra’s plight 
: 4 is putting a new problem up to women 
Thirty-five men ‘members of the orchestra 
struck on Saturday, March 8, and refused to 
have anything ‘more to do with the orchestra 
except as full union conditions were met. | 
is announced that the trustees will, in all likeli. 
hood, recruit players from the ranks of womer 
musicians. 

Now what will the women. do? 

As women they have hitherto been discrimi- 
nated against by men. This may bean opening 
wedge for them to take their proper places in 
orchestral music. If they do take the places of 
strikers, they will be accounted scabs. 

Is it better to scab on men who have crowded 
them out, or hold out for an economic position 
which will pre-eminently. benefit men if it is 
attained ? 

Going and coming the women seem to be at 


a disadvantage. 








Centrally located within easy reach 
of New York’s theaters and best shops. 
Two blocks from Pennsylvania Station 
and only a few minutes from Grand 
Central Station. Luxurious appoint- 
ments, delicious food, moderate prices 


Hotel Wolcott 


3lst Street byFifth Ave: New York. 














‘THE GOODY SHOP”. 
C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway 
5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street | 
New York | 
The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 




















In automobiling, traveling or storms. 
handy article, easily carried, easily adjusted. Folds 


A practical, 





up and fits into your pocket. Made of a grey rub- 

berized material with snaps for fastening under chin 
or behind head. 

Insure your hat against damage. 

Postpaid $1.50 

STOP-A-DROP HAT SHIELD CO. 

| 1418 East 50th St. Chicago, III. 


Order now. 
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1 likel. NCE in every so often, rhythmically as clock work, somebody writes to the 8 

WOlinie “Woman Citizen to complain about women’s clothes, the styles, the length of ps] 

the skirt, the high visibility. , 

an \ It has set us thinking and remembering and comparing. < 

SCTimi- ig’ . . , . . - < 

»pening E Are women getting worse and worse in their way of clothing themselves? ra 

me Are women’s clothes less hygienic, less sensible, more extravagant, than they | 

ne i were, say, a hundred years ago? a 
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ies | its issue of April 3 the Woman Citizen will present the evidence to speak f re) 
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i 2 “We have fought too long for political freedom to sell our- x 

ot selves into political slavery.”—Carrie Chapman Catt. > 

| > How can you express your ideals of liberty in politics and still be 3 

| = ) ) I - 

| J the best sort of political party member? 2 

i} 2 e 

=i 6 How can you give the best citizenship to America? = 

> = < 

Ss , - , < 

Ss The Carrie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course will tell y 

Wy & It will bring the best thought of citizenship experts the country 8 

> over to you in your home. It is the free gift to you of the Woman x 

CITIZEN, beginning in the March twenty-seventh issue and continuing 8 

until election day, November second. << 
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THE 
CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


Citizenship Course 
WILL TELL YOU 


LAULAULALL ILA LAUILAUILA TILA UILA ITAL, IATA 


Do you know the difference between a spring primary and a spring 


primrose P 
You choose between candidates, but who chooses the candidates ¥ 


What is the relation between politics and the home, the neighbor- 
hood, the municipality, thé state, the nation? 


Who is responsible for the “ shun ” in election? Why do the citi- 
zens of Tasmania vote 97 per cent and the citizens of Michigan 15 per 


cent? 


Ca x 


Why has the Department of the Interior an annual appropriation 
of $425,000 to stop the liquor traffic in prohibition Oklahoma and an 
annual education appropriation of just $480,000, more than one-half of 
which is “ for the Alaskan reindeer and other purposes ”’? 


A 


AN 


te) 
DYSCYICVILIICIINS CIDIDIIIDISINIIISI Nar areareapeare. 
ANANA 


What is the real meaning of the oil lands leasing bill, the anti-sedi- 
tion and deportation bills, the Federal Industrial Relations Commission 
bill and the Smith-Towner education bill before this session of Congress 
and why should 22,000 bills have been introduced and 543 pass in the 


last session of Congress? 
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Sparkling. comment on these questions at Mrs. Catt’s Normal 
School for Political Education in Chicago will be included in the Car- 
rie Chapman Catt Citizenship Course which the WoMAN CITIZEN will 
bring to you each week beginning March 27, and continuing until 
election day, November second. 
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